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The genial editor of this Review has asked me to contrib- 
ute some impressions of the last work of Dr. Martineau, 
entitled “* The Seat of Authority in Religion.” The “slip- 
pered ease” in which he suggested that I should write has 
not yet arrived: in view of pledges already given for work 
that must occupy many years, it is not likely to set in for 
many a day; nor would it be becoming for the pupil to try 
a fall with the Master under such conditions. For whoever 
reads this book finds himself, at first, carried away by the 
sweep of its argument, the splendid confidence of its rea- 
soning, and the rush of its conclusions. If he is in sympathy 
with the writer, his immediate impulse is to regard his re- 
sults as final and secure; if he is the champion of an oppo- 
site view, he experiences the kind of angry smart left after 
a severe intellectual chastisement, which some of Dr. Marti- 
neau’s orthodox critics have already betrayed. Yet some 
informal remarks may perhaps be accepted from one whose 
large agreement with the main aims and methods of the 
volume is only tempered by doubt whether their application 
has not been pushed here or there too far. Every one 
knows the wonderful force of Dr. Martineau’s style. A 
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phrase seems sufficient to overthrow a received tradition, a 
single epithet upsets a system. And this force is not re- 
served for an occasional lightning flash: it pervades the 
entire book, and especially characterizes by its freshness and 
power the whole treatment of the New Testament scriptures. 
Dr. Martineau’s conclusions, therefore, seem at first sight 
unassailable: it is only by degrees that one ventures to ask 
whether another interpretation may not be put on the 
records, and a different significance be drawn out of the 
same facts. 

No apology is needful for not attempting to deal with all 
the topics embraced within this single volume. Dr. Marti- 
neau’s American readers will not need to be told how wide 
is its range. A philosophy of the universe, of conscience 
in man, and of Providence in history ; an examination of 
the credentials of the Catholic Church and of the Bible 
as depositories of the oracles of God; a theory of Revela- 
tion; an investigation of the origin of Christianity,— these 
and yet other great subjects of thought and inquiry find 
place and treatment between these covers. Amid so rich 
a variety, it is only possible now to discuss one; namely, the 
place of the Messianic element in the career of Jesus. 

For this purpose inquiry must obviously be confined to 
the Synoptical Gospels. Though not the earliest of the 
Christian documents in their present form, they are the 
source of all our knowledge of the real personality of the 
Teacher, of his purposes, his work, his claims. The Apostle 
Paul contributes little or nothing to the story of his life: 
he is chiefly concerned with his death, and his consequent 
escape from local and national limitations into the universal 
and ideal character of the heavenly man. In the Fourth 
Gospel the ministry of Jesus is described afresh, with. the 
avowed intention of proving that he was the Messiah, in 
whom the Divine Word had become flesh. From the begin- 
ning to the end of his earthly appearance he realizes this 
high dignity ; it is recognized at the outset by his disciples; 
it is proclaimed in Samaria as well as admitted on the 
Jordan’s banks ; and scene after scene of the Synoptic tradi- 
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tion is reconstructed in dramatic accord with this dogmatic 
object. The representations of the Fourth Gospel, there- 
fore, cannot properly be accepted in evidence of the claims 
of Jesus, where they are inconsistent with the older 
material. We are thrown back, consequently, on the earlier 
testimony now gathered under the names of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke. The clear perception of this necessity is the 
first and most obvious result of Dr. Martineau’s analysis of 
the different types of thought which the New Testament 
scriptures present.* 

But, again, it is truly observed that the Synoptic Gospels 
themselves are not all of one piece. We have been so long 
accustomed to read them for edification that we have again 
and again ignored difficulties and glided over contradic- 
tions.}| Persuaded, for example, that the Sermon on the 
Mount teaches an ideal morality, we forget that it enforces 
the permanent obligation of the Mosaic law (Matt. v. 17,18; 
comp. xxiii. 2,3). In the glow of conceptions unquestion- 
ably derived from Jesus which have made mankind one, we 
pass over the statement that the first apostles were expressly 
prohibited from preaching to the Gentiles, or even to the 
adjoining Samaritans, on the ground that they would be un- 
able to announce the great divine revolution to all the cities 
of Israel before the crisis took place and the “Son of Man” 
arrived (Matt. x. 5, 23). It is hardly needful to give 
further instances. Luke, no less than Matthew, presents 
striking contradictions, which lie side by side unharmonized. 
There is no difficulty, therefore, in acknowledging the pres- 
ence, even in the Synoptic records, of modifying influences. 
These have undoubtedly been active in conforming the life 
and work of the Teacher to the Messianic ideal. In the 
birth stories of Matthew and Luke, in the scenes of the 
baptism, the temptation, the transfiguration, one concep- 


*It would need a separate discussion to inquire whether the Pauline Christology 
is not here based too exclusively on an ideal construction, with an inadequate 
acknowledgment of a real historic base, in the actual life and teachings of Jesus. 


| The scrutiny to which they have been recently subjected in the generation which 
followed Baur has, however, clearly demonstrated the fact that they are .ot original 
and independent works: they have drawn their materials from diverse sources, and 
bear the marks of different tendencies operating in the early Church. 
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tion is everywhere dominant,— the conception on which the 
Church was founded, by which the apostolic activity was 
inspired,— that Jesus was the Christ foretold by prophecy, 
for whom Israe] had waited so long. But these are not the 
only passages which betray this transforming energy of faith. 
The whole tradition of the Teacher’s career is moulded by 
it: not only do the incidents of birth and death take shape 
to suit it, but his language at critical moments is accommo- 
dated to its requirements, and the predictions ascribed to him 
are based upon it. Nay, at every turn, precept and parable 
imply the same claim; and froin the demons who recognize 
him in Galilee to the centurion who watches him beside the 
cross it is understood and allowed. No estimate of the 
significance of Jesus can ignore it. What account does Dr. 
Martineau give of it? 

The answer to this question in “ The Seat of Authority” 
betrays no hesitation. It is in two parts: first, the entire 
mass of national hopes and political expectations summed up 
under the general term of “the Messianic idea” were only 
“an Israelitish dream”; and, second, the theory that Jesus 
was himself the Christ was palmed upon him by his fol- 
lowers after his death. Be it admitted that the prophetic 
anticipations in which the higher thought of Israel had em- 
bodied its faith in Yahveh’s purpose for his people and the 
world varied from age to age, and never received the fulfil- 
ment for which their authors hoped. The illusion was, at 
any rate, not all ignoble, whatever national limitations may 
have clung to it; and out of the dream there sprang one of 
the greatest of all religious conceptions, that of the kingdom 
of God. Now, in adopting this idea of the kingdom of God, 
did Jesus in any way adopt it with the notion of a personal 
Messianic head, and did he himself assume that character ? 
The Synoptical writers undoubtedly believed that he did: 
Dr. Martineau admits that the apostles so regarded him; but 
he seeks to relieve the Teacher of a claim which seems to 
disturb the simplicity of his religion and cloud the purity of 
his soul. The attempt is not wholly without precedent, 
though it will come upon most English readers with sur- 
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* 
prise; and it may be confidently said that no previous 
writer has made it with such subtilty and force. 

It will be seen at once that this view involves the com- 
plete surrender of what has been hitherto regarded as the 
key of the Synoptic traditions. It is quite true that they 
are not altogether in harmony among themselves. Whereas 
Mark represents Jesus as invested with the Messianic dignity 
at his baptism by the descent of the Spirit and the conse- 
crating utterance of the heavenly voice within his soul, Luke 
and Matthew carry it back to his birth. The difference 
depends on the significance attached to the term “Son of 
God.” Mark understands by it a spiritual relationship, 
while the other evangelists convert it into a physical fact. 
We have no hesitation in accepting Mark’s interpretation as 
the earlier; but upon what does it rest? It rests upon the 
Messianic signification of the term “Son of God,” and the 
belief that Jesus was spiritually endowed as Messiah at his 
baptism. 

Now, the origin of the application of the title “Son of 
(iod” to designate the Messiah is exceedingly obscure. 
In Dr. Martineau’s view, it “received its Messianic signifi- 
cance from the Christians themselves.” It is quite true that 
it does not occur in that sense in any known passage of 
genuine apocalyptic literature of earlier date, nor has it that 
meaning in any passage of the Old Testament. But it does 
not, therefore, follow that it was unknown in the schools or 
unheard in popular speech. When the Apostle Paul affirms 
that Jesus was “declared to be the Son of God” by the 
resurrection of the dead,* his language certainly implies that 
the term “Son of God” will be understood by his readers at 
Rome. It must, then, have already by that time obtained a 
Messianic meaning. This was no doubt largely assisted by 
the interpretation of the phrase “Thou art my Son” 
(Psalm ii.) in the Messianic sense. Dr. Martineau ascribes 
this unhesitatingly to the Christians themselves. I find it 


*Romans i. 4. It is worth observing that there is no article in the original; and 
the words might run “ declared to be Son of God,” or even“ a Son of God.” In the 
Old Testament the word again and again denotes the superhuman powers which sur- 
rounded God's throne, and were the ministers of his will. Among these Messiah 
might be included, as appears from Rev. xiv. 14-18. 
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difficult, however, to believe that it was not of Jewish origin. 
It certainly prevailed in the synagogue at a later time; and 
in view of the hatred of the Christians, of which the Talmud 
gives so many instances, it is hard to suppose that it was 
borrowed by the Jews from their rivals.* If it had its 
source in the native schools of Palestine, its presence in the 
Gospel tradition is less forced ; for it not only issues from 
the lips of demoniacs, but it is conceded by the centurion 
who saw Jesus die, and it formed the substance of his 
interrogation by the high priest at the trial. As to the 
centurion, Dr. Martineau’s remark (p. 334), that he used it 
in a heathen sense, does not convince me; for it is not a 
natural phrase in Gentile theology. It would be more to 
the point to observe that the tradition is uncertain; for 
a different form of confession is given by Luke. This par- 
ticular kind of uncertainty does not, however, apply to the 
question at the trial, to which we must hereafter return. 
Meanwhile, though we may not follow Dr. Martineau in 
eliminating altogether the use of the term “Son of God” 
from the Gospel traditions as a Christian intrusion, we shall 
have less difficulty in assenting to his view that even the 
Messianic consciousness, which Mark dates from the bap- 
tism, could not have been so early born within his soul. It 
is plain that, when he first began to preach, he assumed no 
different function from that of John, whose message he re- 
peated: “ Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand” 
(Matt. iv. 17). In the view of both teaghers, the great 
divine crisis for which the prophets had hoped of old was 
about to arrive. They were themselves its heralds; and, 
whatever differences may have marked their conception of 
its purport and character, neither of them asserted any per- 
sonal relation to it, beyond the duty of warning and of 
invitation. Even when Jesus advanced a distinct step be- 
yond his predecessor, and organized a mission for its more 
effective announcement, the preachers whom he sent out 
were instructed to proclaim the same tidings,— “ The king- 


*May I mention that in this view I am supported by the concurrence of Mr. 
Schechter, Rabbinical Reader in the University of Cambridge? 
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dom of heaven is at hand” (Matt. x. 7). The character in 
which he is known among his countrymen is that of the 
« Teacher”; and this title is not only applied to him by the 
Galilean folk, as well as by scribes and Pharisees: it remains 
with him even to the end. James and John prefix it to their 
request for the places of honor in the kingdom; and it is 
embodied in the message by which the guest-chamber is 
secured for the paschal supper on the last night. If he 
makes any claim himself, it is that of the “sower,” who 
“sows the word.” As all the people had taken John for a 
prophet, so does he range himself by his side in his sad 
apology for the hostility of Nazareth: “A prophet is not 
without honor save in his own country and in his own 
house.” 


One scene, indeed, there is in the early ministry which 
appears to present him in a different light. In the story of 
the cure of the palsied cripple (Mark ii. 1-12, and paral- 
lels) in the house at Capernaum, Jesus expressly asserts 
his authority to forgive sins, and remit the physical suffer- 


ing which was supposed to be their penalty. He does this 
in the capacity of “the Son of Man,” which is commonly 
understood to mean Messiah. Dr. Martineau accepts the 
incident as it is related (p. 345, note), but disputes its Mes- 
sianie significance. The difficulty raised by the scribes 
does not, in his view, affect the claim of Jesus to forgive 
sins as Messiah, because that would be appropriate to his 
judicial function. It was founded, he says, on “ the precisely 
opposite assumption; namely, that the unpretending char- 
acter of ‘Son of Man’ under which, like Ezekiel, he moved 
among his people, carried in it no authority to forgive sins.” 
He distinguishes, therefore, between sins in heaven and sins 
on earth, the latter being revealed to the public eye by 
bodily disability and pain. These it is possible for a son of 
man to remit; and, in bidding the cripple take up his bed 
and go home, “Jesus simply tells his hearers, ‘I speak in 
conformity with your preconception; namely, that at the 
back of all physical evil there lies some moral cause, of 
which it is the outward mark and record.’” This interpreta- 
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tion, I confess, does not appear to me satisfactory, especially 
as it represents Jesus as adopting a view of the causal rela- 
tion between inward guilt and physical suffering which (as 
Dr. Martineau himself observes) he elsewhere deliberately 
repudiated. Such “accommodation” seems to strike an 
ethically false note, out of harmony with the Teacher's 
transparent truthfulness. Moreover, may it not be said 
that Dr. Martineau’s rejection of the Messianic interpreta- 
tion rests on a confusion between the judicial function as- 
cribed to Messiah and the right to forgive sins,— i.e., to remit 
penalties? Dr. Martineau treats these as though the first 
involved the second. But the function of the judge does 
not include the prerogative of the sovereign. It is precisely 
at this point that the scribes’ objection enters. In asking, 
“Who can forgive sins but one, even God?” they implicitly 
deny to Messiah the right which Dr. Martineau affirms 
would be admittedly appropriate. The severance of thie 
wicked from the good may be delegated to the Lord's 
anointed; but to assume a further power, and abolish the 
allotted retribution upon sin, is to exceed the appointed 
limits of authority, and intrude upon the sphere which the 
divine grace has reserved for itself. The sequel of the 
story is in harmony with this view, for Jesus vindicates for 
the Messianic Son of Man the possession of the disputed 
function by its visible exercise on the crippled form. Thus 
understood, the story presents two difficulties: (1) It as- 
cribes to Jesus a Messianic claim which Mark — our oldest 
authority — nowhere else attributes to him until the close 
of the Galilean ministry; and (2) It depicts him as speak- 
ing and acting in accordance with a belief which, according 
to other evidences, he sternly rejected. The solution must, 
I think, be sought along a different line from that which Dr. 
Martineau has adopted. The reader who carefully studies 
the words put into the Teacher’s mouth (Mark ii. 10) wil! 
see that they are suddenly dislocated by the transition of 
address from the scribes to the sufferer upon the couch,— 
That ye may know that the Son of Man hath authority on earth to 


forgive sins, I say unto thee, Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto thy 
house. 
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The transition is marked by the parenthetic insertion of the 
phrase, “ he saith unto the sick of the palsy.” But these 
are precisely the words preceding the utterance of the 
declaration which provoked the original opposition (verse 
5): “And Jesus, seeing their faith, saith unto the sick of the 
palsy, Son, thy sins are forgiven.” The duplication of 
the phrase suggests that the whole of the intervening pas- 
sage is an insertion in the original story, which in its first 
form contained nothing more than the command, “Arise,” 
etc. The evangelistic editor, in compiling the primitive 
traditions, incorporated the additional material, with a repe- 
tition which reveals a literary process and betrays a later 
hand.* 

But, as the months went on, did the thought and aim of 
Jesus remain wholly unchanged? The experience of his 
ministry in Galilee brought with it mingled hopes and fears. 
Many a true heart had welcomed his message with humble 
gladness; but his bold demands for a righteousness exceed- 
ing all legal obligation had roused the opposition of the 
champions of the Law. Could he remain simply the prophet 
of the northern province, moving among the villages upon 
the hills, a familiar figure in the towns by the lake-side? If 
he had any word of warning or of comfort for his country- 
men, must he not utter it in that city to which all Israel 
looked with yearning faith? As the hope of the kingdom 
grew clearer and clearer in his mind, the duty of proclaim- 
ing it in the very heart of the religious institutions of his 
people became more and more urgent, the obligation that 
lay on him more and more imperative. But, parallel with 
this increasing sense of the demands of the task committed 
to him, must there not have been an increasing need to 
determine more plainly his own position, and explain both 
to himself, to his disciples and his countrymen, the charac- 
ter in which he lived and taught? Was he, after all, only a 
prophet, like the Baptist? Why, even he had been “ much 
more than a prophet.” He himself, then, who could look 


*Holtzmann, Einleitung, p. 348, suggests that the use of the term “ Son of Man” 
in this passage — which he, too, interprets Messianically — may rest on anticipation, 
of which there are many instances in the Gospels. 


2 
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back and see that John’s work had prepared the way for his 
own,— what was he? The great step which he contem- 
plated forced this question more prominently on him. And 
the conditions of the age admitted of but one answer. The 
vocabulary of Israel’s expectations contained but one other 
name by which he could be designated: he was the Mes- 
siah. 

The resolve to go to Jerusalem could not have been sud- 
denly formed. Nor could the belief which appears to me 
to emerge into consciousness side by side with it in the mind 
of Jesus have been of rapid growth. If his heart beat high 
in moments of devout self-surrender to so great a calling, he 
was also well aware of the dangers which it might involve. 
I have argued elsewhere that there were two types of Messi- 
anic expectation, more or less distinct and definite, at the 
time. One of these attached itself to the idea of the Davidic 
king, and emphasized the functions of ruler, conqueror, and 
judge. The other was connected with the prophetic figure 
of the “Servant of Yahveh,” and represented Messiah as tlie 
chosen Teacher, gifted with the Spirit, who should carry 
forth religion among the Gentiles. Between these two thie 
choice of Jesus was made without hesitation. He had no 
sympathy with the national hopes for the restoration of their 
ancient empire; and he rejected all the worldly anticipations 
which would inevitably gather round his journey in the 
popular mind, when it became known that Messiah was 

marching to Jerusalem. And yet he could not set out on 
an enterprise which involved so much risk without first as- 
certaining the views of the disciples about himself, and warn- 
ing them of the perils which he would incur; nor could he 
wholly disown the title which he felt now to describe him 
best, because it might beget misunderstanding or even involve 
his ruin. At the very most, he could only desire that the 
effect of the message which he had to deliver should not be 
impaired by its premature proclamation. 

Out of these conflicting feelings arose the scene at 
Cesarea Philippi. Jesus has withdrawn from the busy 
neighborhood of the lake, with the object —it would seem 
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—of securing a retirement in which to consolidate his 
plans. Away from the opposition which has so frequently 
beset him, he asks the crucial questions, “* Who do men say 
that Iam?” and “ Who say ye?” The answer of Peter is 
prompt and decisive: “Thou art the Messiah.” Did this 
reply take Jesus by surprise? On the other hand, it was 
the very utterance of his own thought about himself, con- 
firming from the ready affection of the disciple the slowly 
formed conviction of the Teacher. Yet between the two 
minds lay a wide gulf, which a mere word, after all, failed 
to bridge. In Peter and his comrades it called up visions 
of splendor, images of thrones, prospects of power. For 
Jesus it meant the most delicate and difficult of tasks, in 
which the name — however much it might stand in his own 
heart as the symbol of God’s commission to him — was, in 
fact, independent of that commission,— nay, an obstacle rather 
than a help to its discharge. So, while he could not refuse 
it, he bade the disciples keep it to themselves, and began at 
once to prepare them for the possible dangers which he dis- 
cerned at Jerusalem. Dr. Martineau interprets this as a 
disclaimer of the pretension just proclaimed on his behalf, 
and finds the proof of this in Peter’s expostulation. It may 
be readily conceded that the theory of a deferred glory to be 
realized after death is the reflection of the later faith of the 
Church rather than the record of the foresight of Jesus, at 
this mid-point of his career; and “the state of mind implied 
in both the speakers of this dialogue is exactly what would 
exist if the one had heard and the other inwardly seen noth- 
ing beyond the tragic issue at Jerusalem.” But, if the 
Master had repudiated the office of Messiah, what was there 
for Peter to rebuke? Does he upbraid him for unwilling- 
ness to assume so high a function? If Jesus had declined 
the title which the eager disciples wanted to confer upon 
him,— if, at the critical moment when all expectation was 
strained to the utmost, he had thus shattered their hopes,— 
what must have been the consequence? Baffled and dis- 
appointed, they would have left the leader who had so 


failed to justify their loyalty, as they did afterwards in 
Gethsemane. 
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Moreover, it is not plain, in this view, why Jesus ever put 
the question at all. His own belief about himself still 
remains obscure ; and the whole scene, apparently designed 
expressly to enable the Teacher to come to terms with his 
followers, and clear up the mystery of his leadership, instead 
of serving as a central light to illumine dark passages before 
and after, is shrouded, like so much else in the story when 
thus interpreted, in historic gloom. If, on the other hand, 
Jesus admitted his Messianic character, but at the same 
time announced the probability of failure and even death in 
Jerusalem, the impetuous nature of the apostle might easily 
be vexed with such forebodings: great enterprises — and 
such in his mind was the intended journey — must be at- 
tempted with great confidence, and the fear of ruin might 
bring about its own realization. Peter, as we know, was 
fully conscious of the sacrifices he had made in leaving all 
and following the Master. He could not afterwards repress 
the question, “ What shall we have, therefore?” and this 
hope, long cherished in secret, would give special point to his 
rebuke of a faint-hearted Messiah, who talked of death in- 
stead of victory. 

The incidents of the journey appear to me to confirm this 
belief. However much Jesus might have desired to prevent 
the public declaration of his Messiahship, it could not be 
hidden when the Teacher and his followers, a mingled 
band of men and women, passed upon the way. It was 
obviously the theme of common talk among the disciples, and 
prompted the request of the sons of Zebedee, which has 
every air of historic reality ; and the blind beggar by the 
roadside out of Jericho hails him as “Son of David.” 

And it must surely be admitted to underlie the narrative 
of the entry into Jerusalem. Dr. Martineau, indeed, seeks 
to divest the story of all Messianic significance (p. 625 sqy.). 
We may well drop the reference to the fulfilment of 
Zechariah’s prophecy in Matt. xxi. 4-7, which —in igno- 
rance of the style of Hebrew poetry — makes Jesus send for 
two animals and ride in on both. And we may view the 
incident without the haze of miracle thrown round it by 
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early piety even in Mark xi. 2. But, if it is to be accepted 
at all, it seems to require some other explanation than that 
Jesus was tired with the walk from Jericho to Bethany, and 
needed a ride. Were there no others who suffered from 
fatigue,— the devoted mother, Mary of Magdala, Salome, 
and the rest? Doubtless the enthusiasm of the disciples 
transcended that of the Master, and in their bursts of praise 
there may have mingled cries of which he could not 
approve. Doubtless also the story, especially in Luke, has 
absorbed into itself some later elements of thought and feel- 
ing.* But we cannot see that there is anything in such 
a public entry into Jerusalem inconsistent with what we 
may infer to have been the mingled hopes and fears in 
Jesus’ mind upon the journey. Often as he must have con- 
templated death, in lonely hours of struggle and of prayer, 
it could not have been the only prospect before him; and 
amid the support of multitudes, with the high-wrought ex- 
pectations (which must sometimes have gathered round 
his task) brought uppermost in his mind, and the daring 
resolve to strike an immediate blow at the temple profana- 
tion, the procession of triumph may have been by no means 
untrue to his own mood. Even in the shadows of Geth- 
semane it was not definitely clear to him that it was impossi- 
ble for the Father to remove the cup from him. How much 
more might he have hoped in the sunshine, among friends 
not yet proved faithless, face to face with opportunities still 
untried! Yet,even amid the cries of Hosanna, it is doubtful 
how far Jesus is himself greeted as Messiah. According to 
Matthew, it is true, he is saluted, as he had already been 
saluted at Jericho, as “Son of David”; and Luke, modifying 
the quotation from Ps. exviii. 26, common to Mark and 
Matthew, designates him as “ King.” The phrases of Mark, 
however, are less decisive: ‘“* Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord; blessed is the kingdom that cometh 
of our father David.” The herald of the kingdom comes in 
his Lord’s name; and there is nothing in these exclamations 
inconsistent with the prophetic character of the whole pre- 


* These are analyzed with great skill by Dr. Martineau (p. 627). 
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vious ministry of Jesus.* It is in harmony with this that 
Matthew reports the language of the crowd when the caval- 
cade actually reaches the capital. In the excitement of the 
city, the question flies from mouth to mouth, “ Who is it?” 
The reply is demanded from the new-comers, the “ multi- 
tudes” who had marched in van and rear; and their answer 
is significant. It is not “This is the Messiah,” or “ This is 
David’s Son,” but “ This is the prophet Jesus, from Nazareth: 
in Galilee.” 

The demonstration which followed in the temple, the 
only one which Jesus attempted, was undoubtedly regarded 
as an assertion of “authority” (Mark xi. 28), the usual 
term for Messiah’s power. Yet no mention is made of this, 
any more than of the “dangerous procession” (Martineau, 
p. 627) at the trial. Must we, then, doubt the reality or 
the significance of this incident also? Certainly not. The 
silence of the accusers cannot be held to discredit either 
event. Dr. Martineau, however, not only draws arguments 
from the charges which were not made, but he rejects the 
testimony concerning that which was. That Jesus was put 
to death as Messiah is admitted on all hands: the inscription 
on the cross remains unchallenged. If he in no sense 
claimed the character, how was it ascribed to him? “ The 
apostles,” it is replied, “set up a dangerous popular rumor 
to that effect, and so brought their Master to the cross.” } 
But the oldest tradition affirms unhesitatingly that Jesus 
was executed on his own confession. The question is put 
in the directest terms by the high priest: “Art thou the 
Messiah, the Son of the Blessed?” The answer (Mark 
xiv. 62) is equally direct: “I am.” ¢ It does not seem to 
me so hard as to Dr. Martineau (p. 333) “to reconcile this 
public avowal with the repeated shrinking from this claim, and 
absolute prohibition to make it on his behalf.” If he had in 
any way accepted the name before, he could not shrink from 


*Uniless it be the phrase “the kingdom of our father David,” the result of the 
inevitable confusion in the popular mind. 


+t“ Seat of Authority,” p. 353. 


t See the discussion of the variations in Luke (op. cit., p. 641). 
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its avowal now. At this crisis, all reserves were dropped: it 
was useless to qualify or explain. Standing face to face with 
an alternative neither term of which—in bald assent or 
denial — was satisfactory, he could only choose that which 
came the nearest to his own thought. Let his enemies mis- 
understand him as they might, there was no other title 
which he could adopt so well; and, with the consciousness 
that he was pronouncing his own doom, he admits the 
charge. 

No friendly witness, however, it is urged, was present. 
What reliance can be placed on the “accuracy of an excep- 
tional detail”? Were not both Jewish opponents and 
Christian disciples equally anxious afterwards to establish 
the admission? Yet it is hard to regard the central inci- 
dent of the whole proceedings as a mere detail. If the 
answer is open to doubt, so is the question; and then the 
sequel becomes unintelligible altogether. The faithless dis- 
ciples were not there to report their Master’s words; but 
it is difficult to suppose that the nature of the interroga- 
tories addressed to him, and his own answers, would not be 
generally known in the city afterwards with tolerable ap- 
proach to truth, and the failure of many of the witnesses to 
produce any adequate evidence against him is a guarantee 
that our accounts are not the pure products of hostile fancy. 
In this, as in so many other cases, probabilities will be dif- 
ferently estimated. Dr. Martineau admits that, in spite of 
what he regards as the repudiation of the Messianic name 
by Jesus, the disciples followed him to Jerusalem, and in- 
sisted on proclaiming him in that character till they brought 
about his arrest. But I fail to understand how they should 
have persistently affirmed him to be Messiah if he had 
plainly declared that he was not. I come to the narrative 
of the trial, therefore, prepared to hear Jesus acknowledge 
a title which he believed to express the purport of his work 
more nearly than any other, even though he knew that it 
was associated in the minds of his captors with ideas and 
hopes which he did not share; and the simplicity of his 
answer in the moment of supreme danger is no posthumous 
invention, but the living seal of truthfulness. 
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After all, it will be said, the question (as I have argued 
it) is one of minor importance; for the view that I have 
offered does not—any more than the view which I have 
criticised —allow any real significance to the Messianic 
claim of Jesus. He is not the foreordained of God, whom 
prophets longed for and of whom poets sung. And the 
examination of the materials of which the Gospels are com- 
posed will show that much of the Messianic language as- 
cribed to him must be viewed as the product (at least in its 
present form) of later stages of thought and feeling. The 
boldness with which Dr. Martineau rejects one saying after 
another as an anachronism, because it rests on the Messianic 
assumption which he denies,* is characteristic of his fearless 
application of a principle which he has once adopted. To 
me, however, these sayings are not all such causes of stum- 
bling; and I am not concerned to relieve Jesus from the 
implied charges of arrogance or “ high-mindedness ” in utter- 
ing them. It is the function of a leader to lead; and the 
disciples of a Hebrew prophet will not expect him to suit 
his words to fit the measure of our critical schools. Dr. 
Martineau has sought to disengage the personality of Jesus 
from the fantastic robes of Jewish imagination: it almost 
seems as if the Master would be lowered in his eyes if the 
least shred of the Messianic hope clung to him. Yet even 
he must concede that the great crisis of divine revolution 
which Jesus announced did not arrive: the ideal future, 
which he expected to set in so soon, is still far off. Is it 
not the fact that the noblest minds are often fed upon what 
history proves to be illusion? The Apostle Paul told his 
friends at Thessalonica that, when the Lord descended from 
heaven, they and he would be alike caught up into the air, 
to meet the celestial concourse. But this is forgotten, 
while the psalm of charity in 1 Cor. xiii., and the delinea- 
tion of life “in the spirit” in Rom. viii., abide as the imper- 
ishable possessions of our religion. In like manner, the Gos- 
pel records-contain some elements (I believe) of genuine 
tradition, connecting Jesus with forms of thought that no 





* See “ Seat of Authority,” pp. 577, 582, sqq. 
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longer speak to our higher faith. But these in no way in- 
terfere with the eternal truths he taught: they do not pre- 
vent us from entering into the relation he has opened to us 
between the soul and God. 


Oxford, June, 1891. 


EVOLUTION AND THE MORAL IDEAL. 
By Christopher Pearse Cranch. 


The doctrine of evolution seems to furnish the long miss- 
ing key to vast storehouses of scientific and philosophic 
knowledge, and to go a great way in explaining some diffi- 
cult problems of life and the universe. It is like some great 
change of position, lights, and scenery, lifting us above and 
beyond the bogs and low, muddy, land-locked flats of life, 
transferring us from winter to spring and summer, and 
showing us glimpses of boundless distance and proportion, 
aim and direction, of which the world was long in ignorance. 
It has revolutionized all our old conceptions of the order of 
nature and Providence, questioned the ancient foundations 
of religion, modified rules of morality, and made whele 
libraries of old text-books useless. 

But I doubt sometimes whether it has been equally 
successful in solving some of the deeper problems of our 
spiritual nature and condition. If the evolutionists claim 
to cover the whole ground of the origin of man by beginning 
with nothing but inert matter, or even following up the 
changes and developments through natural selection and the 
survival of the fittest from the lowest animal life, their 
philosophy seems very questionable. Their marvellous con- 
version of matter into mind, or even their easy transference 
of voluntary natural selection into the realm of human 
volition, seems like extraordinary performances of logical 
legerdemain, and especially unsuitable for radicals who have 
long since given up supernaturalism. 


3 
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If the mind or soul of man be only a higher degree in the 
scale of physical or even social development, then of course 
it is easy to admit that the moral law may be only a further 
statement of the utilitarian creed. But the difficulty for the 
evolutionists is plainly enough much further back. For the 
problem is, how to account at all for mind, for conscious 
intelligence, and all that distinguishes man from the brute. 
If they can do this on the purely physical basis of develop- 
ment, then it becomes comparatively easy for them to pro- 
ceed to evolve the moral ideal out of the principle of utility. 
The lame and impotent conclusion here involved must be 
come apparent to all but the most old-fashioned materialists. 

Whatever force we allow for the cumulative power of 
experience, can we see how anything greater (except in 
degree) could be evolved than a principle of selfish though 
refined expediency? Mankind arrives at a belief that what 
is found by long experience to be best in the long run for 
individuals and communities ought to be sanctioned by 
custom and enforced by law. But what hinted to us that 
there could be a higher law,— higher in something else than 
degree? And what sanctioned this law for us as divinely 
authoritative ? 

If the sense of the higher law, the ideal life, came by 
evolution, there must be steps in its progress hidden from 
us: the soul itself of man must have been from the begir- 
ning a co-factor with nature. Expediency furnishes only so 
much moral habit and law as is absolutely necessary to a 
respectable and comfortable life on a plane higher than 
barbarism. It leaves unexplained that vast surplusage of 
conviction and sentiment which rises to the dignity of a 
commanding and divine law,—that divine excess of con- 
science which makes great heroes and martyrs and all great 
souls, inflamed with an ideal in which self is lost in a con- 
viction of truth and a desire for the good of others. As 
Dr. Martineau says, “We cannot elaborate the delicate 
sanctities of private duty out of the coarse fibres of public 
self-interest.” 

There are some who intimate that our moral ideal may be 
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accounted for as the natural result of long hereditary train- 
ing, something transmitted through a line of ancestors,— as 
in Emerson, who was the child of many generations of 
spiritually-minded ministers. But this only puts the solu- 
tion of the problem further back. What was it that first 
emphasized and established in such persons the supreme 
value of the moral ideal? Its origin, survival, and growth, 
quite apart from any view towards beneficial results, must 
be accounted for. Whence the conviction so steadily press- 
ing in, that the spring which fed the river was a fountain 
of living waters,—was super-physical, super-intellectual, 
super-expedient? 

This instinct does not lose a particle of its mystery under 
the strongest focus of critical analysis. And the keenest 
philosophy of to-day not only shows the utter impossibility 
of tracing its lineage from the bald old doctrines of utilita- 
rianism, but refers it to a source somewhat hidden from the 
critical understanding, but present in our unconscious, or 
rather subconscious, life. 

I think we can never cease to wonder at the origin or 
first appearance of a soul essentially human,—a being with 
spiritual and fraternal relations,—the first emerging from 
the brute of those faculties which are not simply super- 
sensuous, as intellect widening out of animal instinct, with 
its wings of imagination and adoration of something it 
conceives to be higher than itself, and differenced from all 
other creatures by the marvellous gift of speech, but. of 
conscience, constituting itself the supreme law-giver and 
judge in human conduct, in the regulation of our lives and 
our relations to our fellows; and along with the growth 
of conscience the idea of a God, perpetually enlarged and 


purified with the experimental knowledge and growth of 
the race. 


These two ideas must grow together and shape our con- 
ception of the reality they reveal. 

In a large and generous development, morality and religion 
are inseparable.: I am aware that there are certain crude 
forms of religion which have always existed quite dissociated 
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from a right standard of morals. A Calabrian brigand may 
be actually very devout in all the religious sentiments and 
observances required by the Roman Catholic Church, while 
he will rob and kill with an easy conscience. The old-fash- 
ioned camp-meetings and the new Indian Messiah are sufii- 
cient instances, out of many that might be named, of what a 
crude and unenlightened religious sentiment may do. Nor, 
on the other hand, is it to be denied that unreligious and 
even atheistical persons may be quite conscientious in the 
discharge of their duties to their fellow-men. 

The religious sentiment is one of the easiest and earliest 
developments, a sound morality one of the latest and most 
difficult. In its early stages, religion was a matter quite 
apart from the conduct of the life. In modern life, creed 
and character are expected to run together. Our theories 
even make them one, comparing them to a plant striking its 
roots firmly in the earth and striving upwards in the air 
with its leaves and blossoms and fruit. 

Still, I presume all right-minded persons are agreed in 
maintaining that of the two elements the moral is the essen- 
tial. It is of course the sort of life we live, and not the 
religious creed, nor even occasional religious emotions, that 
the common sense of to-day recognizes as all-important. 

Thus morality feeds and sustains religion far more than 
religion does morality. It is on the root that we must rely 
for the growth of the plant. But in a well-developed mind 
and character the two should blend and harmonize. 

In what I have to say, though I would not dissociate the 
two, I would lay the chief stress on that law and ideal which 
has to do with character, or the conduct of life. 

That man, who was (as we suppose) a mere animal, has 
succeeded in evolving these ideas of God and of duty; that 
he has erected them into a commanding religion, or, rather, 
has woven religion and morals into the web and tissue of 
his life,—seems almost too wonderful to be ranged in thie 
regular order of creation. And we can account for it only 
by supposing there was from all eternity, as now, a Divine 
Life brooding over our human lives, and waiting to authenti- 
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cate itself as soon as the necessary conditions of human life 
demanded its manifestation in character; that there must 
have been a spiritual factor at work in the original germs of 
things,—a rudimentary soul in our anthropoid ancestor,— 
or even as far back as the primeval fire-mist, in which were 
scattered, as it were, the seeds of future humanity; in short, 
that there must have been Involution before there could be 
Evolution. 

And this seems to be a necessary tendency of scientific 
hypothesis, as when Professor Tyndall published that 
memorable statement where he says: — 


Abandoning all disguise, the confession that I feel bound to make is 
that I prolong the vision backward across the boundary of the experi- 
mental evidence, and discern in that matter which we, in our ignorance 
and notwithstanding our professed reverence for the Creator, have hith- 
erto covered with opprobrium, the promise and potency of every form 
and quality of life. 


I am of course convinced that (as Mr. Fiske has so well 
shown) man has only thoroughly become human through 


society,— by the organization of family ties, by the prolon- 
gation of infancy, and the consequent experience of gradual 
knowledge, together with the fostering of filial and parental 
relations; by the formation of tribes, communities, nations, 
— bound together by agriculture, commerce, the arts, etc. 

But, if the sense of expediency was at any time the entire 
social cement in human society, how can we account for 
change, however gradual, of the merely useful into the 
religiously moral factor? The link between the mental and 
the moral factors is not made manifest. 

We are obliged to date from experience, long, various, 
and complicated. If we speculate on the periods before ex- 
perience, and by this I mean social experience, we grope in 
the dark. Who can tell when and where the first ray of the 
moral ideal came, any more than he can tell when and where 
the retina of the eye receives the first dawn of day? 

In the complex and accumulated experience of the race, 
more especially when consolidated and stamped as members 
of social organizations, we must, I think, make account of 
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changes and developments in which there have been spirit- 
ual factors that elude the exact scrutiny of science. Other- 
wise, how can we bridge the chasm between the rule of 
action that looks only at good results and the rule which 
looks to what ought to be? It is more than experimental 
morality: it is an ideal moral law that is to be accounted 
for. 

The rudimentary conscience is thought to be of very an- 
cient date. Some animals, no doubt, possess something like 
it. But is it ever developed into anything approaching thie 
human moral sense, unless in very rare cases, and these 
under the continuous influence of human society? The ex- 
periment how far ethical training may be carried in animals 
has never resulted hitherto in anything more than cer- 
tain inherited aptitudes. The entire physical organization 
must be so changed by the slow processes of natural selec- 
tion, extending through countless periods of time and in 
certain determinate lines of organic life, that a totally new 
creature is formed. The best ape-life ends where it began. 
The ancestral ape, if it was an ape, must have been such a 
superior sort of aristocrat in its line that its human tenden- 
cies would survive in a direct line of cumulative progression. 

The evolutionists may be right when they say, as Mr. 
Fiske does, “ Through the complication of effects the heap- 
ing up of minute differences in degrees has ended in bring- 
ing forth a difference in kind.” But this is only a broad 
statement of a marvellous result, covering vast periods of 
time, and about which we can only speculate; for it omits 
the processes of change, and only looks at the final outcome, 
which is a very different thing from tracing the steps by 
which we arrive. I find that the evolution philosophers 
take this immense transformation (for such it is) much 
easier than their premises ought to allow. Between man 
and the highest dumb animal, in whose organization, physical 
and mental, there is no approximate sign of that human 
power that is “like a star, and dwells apart,” the chasm is 
bridged by no scientific discovery. 

No doubt we find our poor relations as far back as in some 
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very humble specimens of the animal kingdom, and very 
touching and suggestive this recognition often is. But we 
get little light on the development of what we consider as 
purely human out of the lower organizations. And nothing 
but a specially —I don’t say, supernaturally — organized 
anthropoid, with persistently aspiring and incessantly recur- 
ring traits, and in higher direction and under a most fortu- 
nate environment, could ever give us much satisfaction and 
pride if hung on our walls as a genuine ancestor. 

I think that, even were the chief missing link discovered, 
we must still look upon the first human pair with a wonder 
that dwarfs all the miracles of time. The strict rule of 
‘the scientific spirit, which to-day dominates all the highest 
thought of the century, is naturally very intolerant of any- 
thing like supernatural intervention in the development of 
the higher life of man. Even anything like a leap from a 
lower grade to a higher, or anything other than a slow and 
gradual evolution, is frowned upon as unscientific. All the 
mystery and the miracle of past ages of belief go into the 
remorseless crucible of science; and mythologies and theol- 
ogies, no matter how venerable and sacred, come out of 
it as plain, earthy matter of fact, with hardly a particle of 
divine star-dust left glittering behind. Nothing is suffered 
to pass muster in its old name and quality and appear- 
ance. We are even denounced if we evince the slight- 
est inclination towards the mysterious and unknowable. 
And the philosophers affirm that, as things are known in 
themselves and not merely in their phenomenal aspect, as 
ina mirror, there is nothing in the universe that will not 
sooner or later be revealed, and such a term as Agnosticism 
will be totally unknown. 

I for one would be the last to withstand the demands of 
the “scientific method,” though Dr. F. E. Abbot almost 
cracks it like a whip over our heads, and would compel all 
the thinkers of every sort of intellectual and emotional ten- 
dency to move straightforward in the logical lines he has 
marked out. But, ah! how much knowledge is to be gath- 
ered in, and how painfully and how gradually have the 
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great processes of nature come about! And how much 
truth there is that we are sure of, and yet which eludes the 
touch of science! 

And, when I think of this, I cannot help feeling a little 
charity for the old régime of the supernaturalists. They 
were ignorant of the laws of nature; and now and then they 
were aware of things that were so wonderful that they in- 
sulated them and assigned them a separate and superior 
niche: in a word, they were miracles. And there could be 
no philosophy or theology that was not starred and embla- 
zoned by these supernatural lights. 

But we have changed all that, and are swinging, perhaps 
a little too freely and jauntily, in the opposite direction. 
According to the oracular statements of some of our newest 
authorities in philosophy, there need be nothing wonderful 
in the whole universe. For we “know things as they are.” 
The scientific method is capable of dislodging all mystery in 
its remotest hiding places, and bringing it down into our 
common daylight and every-day events and things. As 
Carlyle says, “The creation of a world has got to be little 
more mysterious than the cooking of a dumpling.” 

Indeed, the Cosmos, the All, has become not merely a 
symbol for God, but a synonym. We used to say: God is 
Spirit: the universe is a manifestation of Deity. He tran- 
scends all limitations, all conditions. Now God is not only 
immanent in the universe, but he is the universe. 

Such seems to be the creed of that newsect of speculators 
who call themselves “ Monists.” Monism means that the 
whole universe is in accordance with one law or principle 
(which, by the way, is by no means a new idea). God is 
conceived as the Order of the Universe, rigidly excluding 
anything like personality, though of the most transcendental 
order. And there is nothing to preverit the human mind 
from knowing this order, for there are no limitations to the 
human faculties. 

Monism pretends to go deeply into ethics. According to 
Dr. Paul Carus, author of “ Fundamental Problems” and 
editor of the Open Court, thought is the origin of the moral 
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sense. And yet thought is the result and development of 
sensation and feeling. Conscience is only taking thought. 
Ethics can only be based on knowledge of facts. 


“ The beginning of Ethics is to reflect upon ourselves, our surroundings 
and our actions.” “ Before we act we must stop to think.” “Conscience 
is the combined experience of innumerable lessons, taught us by our 
teachers’ injunctions, and by observation of surrounding events.” 

« By conscience we understand the sum total of all those impulses which 
serve for the regulation of human action.” “Its principal feature must 
be that of examination.” — Ed. of the Open Court. 


Thus Monism applies the scientific method to the con- 
struction of the faculties of the soul. But it reaches out its 
immense and audacious tentacles and tries to grasp the 
entire universe and the soul of the universe, just as an 
astronomical professor designates (symbolically) the stellar 
spaces and orbits on a blackboard. 

With a special scaling-ladder of patented logic, the new 
philosopher ascends those heights where angels fear to tread, 
and finds his scientific measuring-wand sufficient to take the 
sum and dimensions even of the ineffable Source and Soul of 
all! For one, I cannot help wondering that such attempts 
at revolutionizing philosophy should be considered other 
than a leap into the Inane on the back of some logical 
Pegasus, which may turn out to be as fanciful as the 
Pegasus of the poets. If we can by searching bring down 
God to the level of our eyes, and of our cold, critical under- 
standings, why not at once carry him in our pockets, like 
the South Sea Islanders ? 

Science is the universal solvent, is it? But has Science 
ever explained the first familiar fact of our experience? 
Has it ever told us how the human reason has ever de- 
livered the simplest thought to the tongue, or how the will 
ever operated in enabling the hand to write it on paper? 
Has Science ever found a bridge between the immaterial 
will and the material implement? Familiar as the hiatus is 
between mind and matter, has any one ever explained the 
mystery of it? This “Scientific Theism ” seems to me quite 
inadequate to deal with the great themes it proposes to 
handle so neatly and so completely. 


4 
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According to Mr. Abbot’s view, scientific theology is the 
ground of liberal religion. It used to be thought that 
religion came first and theology second in the mental order. 
Theology is the application of reasoning to the deeper 
matters of faith. But to enlighten our faith by our theology 
is one thing: to ground our faith upon it is quite another, 
and seems (in vulgar parlance) like putting the cart before 
the horse. 

Was it ever meant that the pure intellect (which really 
constitutes so small a fraction of our life) —that the cold, 
cultivated, trained reasoning faculty, apart from emotion, 
imagination, symbolic conception, and all the tangible and 
intangible cohort of helpers from life and experience — could 
fathom these abysses of spiritual knowledge? Must we 
make no account of that unconscious (or subconscious) life, 
that background of faith and affirmation, from which pure 
intellect draws so much of its sustenance and virility? 

I rather think that this system of philosophy is lacking in 
some of the great elements of vital truth. And, however 
comprehensive and exact it may seem, it will miss its mark, 
and its needed complement and correction will be brought 
by philosophic minds among us which are less rigidly 
doctrinaire. 

A great deal is said about Agnosticism. Dr. Abbot has 
no toleration for it, and constructs ingenious ways to get us 
out of the labyrinth. But, after all, is it possible for us to 
avoid a certain degree and kind of Agnosticism? It all de- 
pends on the measuring-wand we apply to the vast reaclies 
of these lofty truths. Agnosticism, as Mr. Salter well says, 
is only the recognition of our intellectual limitation. If the 
scientific method is the true one for all truth, of whatsoever 
kind, I can, in my humble opinion, see only failure in the 
attempt. 

It seems to me that a great deal of the new philosophy is 
like a great deal of those old philosophies of the Greeks,— 
even of Plato,— which I cannot help somewhat irreverently 
calling logic in the clouds. The reasoning may be all right; 
but are we quite sure what we start from, where we stand, 
and on what? 
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I think there is an instinct in us that we are immersed in 
Being and Life,— taking in only as our limitations allow, 
like buckets dipped in the ocean,—and cannot measure the 
boundless element in which we are drifting. And yet there 
are intimations that come to us, we know not always whence 
or how, of great realities which are dateless and measureless. 
We have glimpses — too few, alas! and too clouded — of a 
great light. We have perfumes from hidden gardens, 
snatches of music from unseen orchestras, electric thrills 
from distant yet abiding centres, inspirations from something 
far above us, yet in some sense in us. Men may make celes- 
tial maps of the heavens, but the heavens can never be im- 
prisoned in definitions and diagrams. That which exists at 
the centre of things touches us at the circumference in every 
pore and avenue of thought and feeling, if we are only alive. 
But it is not to be adequately described, not to be packed 
into a system or a creed. 

But this is, perhaps, rather a digression, and I come back 
to my thesis. The origin of the moral ideal, the growth and 
development of ethical religion, is explicable only on the 
affirmation and verification of a human soul-germ, sustained 
by a Divine Life and Purpose in the universe. The com- 
pletest test of this is our progressive experience. The ex- 
perience of the race is the basis on which this is manifest 
and vital. Experience is the matrix and mould for the 
incarnation of the all-pervading life. Solvitur ambulando, as 
the scholars say. Life is the main fact and principle of 
things. It is only by living, thinking, feeling, acting, grow- 
ing, in social relations, that the life of the soul is quickened, 
that morality and religion grow and spread, and that we find 
sufficient reasons for the faith that is in us. 

The grandest idea in the whole evolutionary doctrine is 
this: that all nature has gone on developing from the 
crudest and simplest forms of existence through matter and 
mind, until man appears as the consummate flower of crea- 
tion. As Shakespeare says, it is “the prophetic soul of the 
wide world dreaming on things to come.” Life, life, and 
forevermore life, of a higher order, seems to have been the 
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endless song and rhythm of the universe. If the morning 
stars sang together for joy, do not the great souls who from 
time to time have made the splendor of history join in a 
harmonious accompaniment to the hymns of creation? Life 
is the great universal fact. Death is only the change of 
condition inseparable from life. Life is more mysterious 
than death. That souls should be perpetually born into 
visible existence, should associate in tribes and towns and 
nations, and a union of belief and purpose, building up for 
themselves such a wonderful environment in their material, 
intellectual, artistic, emotional, and ethical development, 
with a tendency more upward than downward,— that this 
tendency should be not a substitution of prudence for a 
divine command, and not towards disintegration and de- 
struction, but towards newer and higher life, physical, 
mental, spiritual, till immortality is acknowledged as the 
ultimate reason and end of existence,—surely, here is the 
beginning of a new gospel, an evangel inaugurated by 
science, confirmed by philosophy, consecrated by poesy, 
crowned by religion in faith and hope. 

The old heresy of Materialism is vanishing into the outer 
darkness. Our modern civilization has got far beyond it. 
The doctrine of the ever-living God incarnated in man, in 
the race, lifting that race to ever higher levels, till the king- 
dom, or rather commonwealth, of heaven descends upon 
earth,— surely, if this be in great part the ministry of 
science, let us not refuse to acknowledge.the debt. But, 
then, science must be understood to go hand in hand with 
the heart, the imagination, the upward aspirations and ado- 
rations of the soul. Science must not become an omnipotent 
machine. Intellect must suffer no divorce from feeling. 
Theory and logic can only grope a little way in the dark. 
The soul of man must move as a unit towards every noble 
sphere of life to which it is summoned. Through the min- 
istry of the lowliest and the loftiest experiences it must be 
known to itself and its fellows, working its way step by 
step, till it attains the end for which it was created and pre- 
ordained. 
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Evolution, as it has operated in human history, exhibits 
a great law, by which, in place of the involuntary selection 
governing plants and animals, there is a transference into 
voluntary, intellectual, spiritual selection. The fittest is 
seen to survive in those faculties of the human soul that 
dominate the lower ranges of existence; and the intelligence 
and will and conscience of man, in association with other 
men, become the great factors in the development of the 
race,— become, in fact,a kind of delegated divine providence 
in the world of humanity. 

Thus evolution in its highest significance explains the 
ideal life, and points to its legitimate and final consum- 
mation. It looks forward, and not backward. It fills the 
great drama of endless transition with a profound meaning, 
and conducts it to an end in accordance with our grandest 
hopes. If the roots of life are hidden, the leaves and 
flowers and fruits are known. The earth which has travailed 
in pain for millions of years, till at last is brought to light 
the human flower,— this earth we are prepared to leave as 
a dead and withered stalk. The flower must have a reason 
for blooming. Like beauty, the moral law is its own excuse 
for being. ‘That reason we can dimly conceive, even in our 
earthly obscurity and limitations. But can its fragrance 
and beauty ever perish without falsifying all knowledge 
and experience? Or will death transplant it to a soil 
invisible to our material eyes? 

The answer stands written, not in Oriental legends, not 
in bibles and creeds, not in the dreams of mystics and 


theologians, but in the entire record of the past, as in the 
knowledge, faith, and hope of the future. 
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DISSENT IN RUSSIA.* 
By Cornelia W. Cyr. 

There is in Russia a population of nearly thirty-five 
millions of dissenters from the Eastern or State Church, 
composed of Protestants, Catholics, Armenians, Jews, Mo- 
hammedans, and Buddhists. Until the time of Peter the 
Great the inhabitants of Russia were all “ orthodox,” with 
the exception of some Tartar Mohammedans; but, as the 
empire extended its limits, a legal existence had to be 
allowed to the religions of the annexed countries. The 
Pole was permitted to remain Catholic; the Tartar, Mo- 
hammedan; the German, Lutheran. But the Russian must 
belong to the orthodox Church. 

Russia is ready to tolerate and even to subsidize all relig- 
ions, on the one condition that they submit to her auto- 
cratic power, and do not encroach on the domain of the 
National Church. The law proclaims them all free, both to 
the individual conscience and to the exercise of public wor- 
ship. The principal street of St. Petersburg is called “ Tol- 
eration Street,” from the fact that on it we find not only the 
orthodox cathedral, but also Lutheran, Catholic, and Arme- 
nian churches. The Russian people are naturally tolerant. 
If they place restrictions on religious liberty, it is more from 
political than religious reasons. The Russian Church is so 
united by history and custom to the very existence of the 
Empire that it seems impossible to be Russian and belong 
to another Church. This it was that fused into one people 
many different races, and thus founded the Russian Empire. 
Church and State are so indissolubly united that, in the 
minds of most Russians, religion and nationality, patriotism 
and orthodoxy, mean the same thing. Accordingly, dissent- 


*See articles in this Review for August, 1890, and February, 1891. 
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ers are only found in provinces of foreign origin or those 
which were long under a foreign yoke. On the west of 
Russia, extending from the Gulf of Bothnia to the Austrian 
frontier, are found Protestants, Catholics, and Israelites. 
On the east and south-east are Mussulmans and Buddhists. 
tach of these provinces has its predominant religion. Prot- 
estantism prevails in Finland and the Baltic provinces, 
Catholicism in Poland and Lithuania, ete. 

It is easy to understand the difficulties which arise from 
restricting each religion to a province, thus uniting it to a 
certain race and language. To the Russian, Catholic and 
Pole, Protestant and German, are synonymous terms. Each 
sect is free to worship God in its own way; but none are 
allowed to make proselytes or to oppose the proselytism of 
the orthodox Church. The monopoly of propagandism be- 
longs to this alone. The Evangelical Alliance sent in 1888 
a petition to Alexander ITI., asking for entire liberty for all 
Christian churches. Here are a few extracts from the 
reply :— 

“Nowhere in Europe do dissenters enjoy so perfect liberty 
as they do in Russia. Europe persists in now recognizing 
this fact. Why? Because with you the liberty of worship 
is united to the absolute right of unlimited propagandism. 
This is the chief ground of your charges against our laws 
regarding those who pervert the faithful from orthodoxy 
and who abjure our religion. Russia having drawn her 
vital strength from the orthodox faith, it is her sacred duty 
to remove from the national Church everything which threat- 
ens its security,—a duty which has become the essential con- 
dition of her national existence. In Russia the religions 
of the West, far from being freed from their pretensions of 
domination, are always ready to attack, not only the power, 
but the unity of our country. Russia cannot allow them 
liberty of propagandism: she will never permit the children 
of the orthodox Church to be abducted and enrolled in the 
ranks of the foreign sects. She declares this openly in her 
laws, and commits herself to the justice of Him who alone 
rules the destinies of empires.” 
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The orthodox Church is aided and encouraged in every 
possible way to make converts. Her missionary. societies 
are patronized by the royal family, the government stimu- 
lates their zeal, all means, except personal violence, are at 
their disposal. Ina country where everything depends on 
the government it is easy to understand the advantage of 
belonging to the church of the Czar. The heterodox are 
drawn into it by promises of land or exemption from taxes. 
The majority of these conversions are superficial. Many of 
the converts are not orthodox, not even Christian, except 
in name. Conversion by tribes or villages are not out of 
date. The following facts are taken from a late official 
report of missionary labors in Siberia: The missionary 
first tries to convert the chief, in order to use his influence 
to gain the whole tribe. One of these converted chiefs, 
Prince Gantimourof, notified the Orotchénes, who lived on 
his estate, to come to the river Samter to be vaccinated. 
A missionary who accompanied the prince made them an 
address on the benefit of vaccination, closing his address by 
advising them to purify their souls by baptism. Prince 
Gantimourof seconded the missionary’s preaching, and thirty 
Orotchénes were vaccinated, and immediately after “ were 
baptized in the quiet waters of the Samter.” In order to 
retain these converts from Paganism, the Holy Synod has 
authorized the use of the native languages in the liturgy. 
Hence the orthodox Church holds its services in as many 
different dialects as all the races of Europe and Asia. In 
the matter of translations of the Bible into Oriental |an- 
guages, the Russian missionary societies are the rivals o! 
the London Bible Society. They have also begun to estab 
lish schools among the pagan tribes; and in this manner, 1b) 
teaching and preaching, they may finally make Christians 
out of these baptized heathen. Foreign missions have also 
been established in China, Corea, and Japan. In the last- 
named country they have been very successful, having a 
bishop, some two hundred chapels with from twelve to fif- 
teen thousand members, and a theological seminary witli a 
hundred students. Unfortunately, some differences have 
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arisen between the Japanese converts and the Russian mis- 
sionaries, which threaten the peace of this religious move- 


ment. 

The imperial government tries to impose an organization 
similar to that of the Greek Church on all the dissenting 
churches, and so to give them a Russian hierarchy indepen- 
dent of foreign intervention, and also to centralize authority 
in such a way as to hold them better in control. Catholics, 
Protestants, and Armenians have been obliged to submit to 
the same requirements. In each, under different designa- 
tions, above the proper officials is found a sort of synod, 
with lay representatives of the civil power, each having also 
its consistories, similar to those of the orthodox Church. 

(1) The Armenian Church, being nearer to the Greek in 
its constitution, liturgy, and discipline, finds it easier than 
the others to submit to this system. What separates it from 
the Greek is that it accepts only the first three Councils 
of the Church: the difference is less religious than political. 
There are about one million and a half Armenians in Russia, 
about one-third of their whole number, making Russia the 
chief Armenian country in the world. 

Saint Gregory gave to the Armenian Church its constitu- 
tion and liturgy in the fourth century. His one hundred 
and ninety-second successor is now supreme head of the 
Church, with the title of Catholicos. He resides at the con- 
vent of Etchmiadzin, on the slopes of Mount Ararat. The 
Czar Nicholas took this centre of the Armenian Church 
from Persia; and, having in its power the head of the hie- 
rarchy, Russia is able to control the whole body of the nation. 
This was exemplified in the election of the Catholicos in 
1885. According to tradition, the head of the Church is to 
be chosen by delegates from all the Armenian dioceses in 
the world. At this election the imperial government pre- 
sided ; and, instead of proclaiming as Catholicos the prelate 
who obtained the largest number of votes, the Czar arro- 
gated to himself the right of substituting the candidate of 
the minority. Thus the head of the Armenian Church has 
become a Russian official, appointed by the Czar. By the 


Vv 
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side of the Catholicos the government has placed a synod, 
composed of bishops and archimandrites appointed also by 
the Czar, with a layman as attorney-general, whose interfer- 
ence in religious matters is not agreeable to the clergy, but 
they are obliged to submit to it. The Armenians had hun- 
dreds of schools founded by private individuals and directed 
by their clergy. The government has taken the direction 
of these into its own hands, and displaced the Armenian by 
the Russian language, which is another cause of complaint 
against the Czar. This is one of the measures of Russifica- 
tion which is being enforced from one end of the empire to 
another. 

(2) Protestantism was for a long time the most favored 
of all the foreign religions. Of its adherents, Russia has 
from five to six millions, most of them Lutherans. They 
have consistories, a synod, and an attorney-general, and 
are able to bend themselves to the requirements of the gov- 
ernment the more easily, that Peter the Great organized thie 
national Church after their system. There are two millions 
of Lutherans in Finland, where their Church is the State 
Church, and they enjoy entire liberty. 

It is not so, however, in the Baltic provinces, where 
Lutherans are still numerically and socially dominant, while 
their religion is barely tolerated. This arises from the 
policy of Russification. Protestantism is considered as the 
ally of Germany. Religion being the only bond of union be- 
tween the diverse elements of population in.these provinces, 
every effort is made to break it. The peasants are mostly 
Letts or Esthonians, whose antipathy for the German land- 
owners is used to bring them into the orthodox Church. 
In 1840 more than one hundred thousand were converted. 
The converts of each year are counted by the thousand, 
whole parishes leaving the Lutheran Church in a body. 
These conversions have been generally brought about by 
interested motives. 

In this work of proselytism great difficulty has been found 
in obtaining land on which to build orthodox churches and 
schools, as the German nobility own almost all the land, 
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which they refuse to sell for such purposes. Hence a law has 
been passed, authorizing the government to appropriate any 
building, except a dwelling-house, for use as a school or 
church. 

There are in the three Baltic provinces, where education 
is more general than in any other part of Russia, more than 
two thousand Lutheran schools which were founded by the 
nobility and under the direction of the pastors. Alexander 
III. has secularized these schools, in order to Russify them, 
and has put them under the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
This is a very severe blow to Protestantism. 

(3) There are in Russia from nine to ten millions of 
Catholics, principally Poles and Lithuanians, who find it 
very difficult to conform to the demands of the government. 
Above the bishops the government has placed a sort of 
synod, called “The Roman Catholic College,” which holds 
its sessions in St. Petersburg, under the presidency of Arch- 
bishop Mohilef, Primate of the empire. This college, whose 
authority Rome acknowledges only in temporal matters, is 
composed of delegates from the dioceses and accepted by 
the government. The dioceses have consistories, whose 
members are appointed by the bishops and confirmed by the 
civil power. This organization is ill adapted to the Catholic 
Church, and her bishops are always trying to free them- 
selves from it. They are under close watch, and are not 
allowed to communicate freely with Rome. They cannot 
even make their pastoral visits without the sanction of the 
government. The number of churches, seminaries, and 
priests, is being constantly diminished. Most of the con- 
vents were closed after the insurrection of 1863, and the 
number of monks and nuns has been limited by law. Russia 
had one experience with the Jesuits, who were hospitably 
received by the Empress Catherine II. As a consequence 
of their intrigues, they were banished, and no member of 
that order is now allowed within the limits of the empire. 

The government is trying to enforce the use of the Rus- 
sian language in both Lutheran and Catholic churches. 
This is, of course, a grievance to both Protestants and 
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Catholics, who are obliged to hear a language in their 
churches which many of them do not understand. The 
Catholic as well as Protestant and Armenian schools are 
placed under government control. Only orthodox teach- 
ers are appointed, and the language taught in them is 
Slavonic. 

(4) In. the Polish provinces annexed to Russia under 
Catherine II. there were from two to three millions of 
* United Greeks,” or members of the Greek Church who 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Pope of Rome. This 
“union ” of the Greeks with Rome was the work of the Jes- 
uits of the sixteenth century. Russia began to loosen this 
bond and to bring back these wanderers to the Greek 
Church. This has finally been accomplished. In 1839, 
under the Emperor Nicholas, two millions of United Greeks 
were separated from Rome and brought into the orthodox 
fold. Under Alexander III. the last of them in Poland, 
nearly 300,000 in number, were reunited to the national 
Church. These wholesale conversions did not take place 
without constraint. “You are Russians,” they were told: 
“you belong to the Greek communion, you must enter into 
the fold of the Greek Church.” There was some resistance ; 
but fines, prisons, the knout, and banishment to Siberia 
were used unstintedly. Their church was abolished, they 
were not allowed to go to the Catholic Church, and they 
have been obliged to submit, although large numbers of 
them prefer to go without the sacraments rather than accept 
them of the Greek Church. All this is an object-lesson for 
the Catholic Church as to the fate which awaits the three 
millions of United Greeks in Austro-Hungary, should they 
ever come under Russian rule. 

(5) Living entirely by themselves, isolated from Chris- 
tidns, the Jews constitute a nation of from four to five mill- 
ions within the Russian nation. They differ from the sur- 
rounding people in all their customs and habits. They have 
made little progress, but are the same as were the Jews of 
the Middle Age in the rest of Europe. They have their 
national dress, their own language (a sort of German patois 
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mingled with Hebrew), their own literature and newspapers, 
often their own theatres and actors. They are as much at- 
tached to their religious rites and ceremonies as the Catho- 
lies, or Orthodox, among whom they live. Many devote all 
their leisure time to the study of the Torah and the Talmud. 
Besides their synagogues, they have small chapels, where 
they meet for prayer and to read and study Hebrew books. 
In the city of Vilna there are more than twenty associations 
among the Jewish workmen, each having its own chapel. 
The butchers of this town maintain a high school for the 
study of the Talmud, frequented by one hundred students. 
The same is true of all the other large Jewish centres. 
They meet for prayers in groups containing at least ten 
men, and it is worthy of remark that religious devotion is 
greater among the men than among the women. Each 
group meets three times a day: in summer the most zealous 
come together at two or three in the morning. Israelites 
may practise their religion as their fathers did before them ; 
but they are not allowed to make proselytes or to oppose 
the proselytism of the orthodox Church in their ranks. 
They do not, however, possess the civil liberty and equality 
accorded to other dissenters. They are considered natives 
as to their duties, but foreigners as to their rights. They 
are subject to special and complicated legislation, included 
in more than one thousand articles scattered through the 
fifteen volumes of Russian law, forming an almost inextri- 
cable chaos, as they are not the same for the different prov- 
inces. Besides these are ministerial instructions and secret 
circulars to modify them, sometimes by softening, some- 
times by aggravating, their severity.” 

The Jews are allowed to live only in certain provinces, 
and even in these they are excluded from certain districts. 
To prevent smuggling, they are forbidden to live within 
fifty versts of the Austrian or Prussian frontier. This law 


*The incoherence of the present legislation is acknowledged by all. Every reign 
has promised to improve it. The present Czar appointed a commission to study the 
matter and try to bring about some reforms. This commission, after being in ses- 
sion for several years, announced the end of its labors in 1888; but so far nothing 
has been accomplished in the way of reform. 
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has not always been strictly enforced, but is liable to be ap- 
plied at any moment. For instance, the Jews have lived 
with impunity within these limits, in a certain district, for 
years. Suddenly the law is enforced with the greatest sever- 
ity. They are compelled to leave their homes and business 
at once: the poor are ruined, but the venality of the police 
is so great that the rich by bribing them can remain. The 
government officials are acknowledged throughout all Rus- 
sia to be exceedingly corrupt. Almost without exception 
they can be bought. Hence Israel is their prey without any 
defence. The laws are so entangled that a Jew can never 
know when he is en réyle with the government. The police 
can always find something against him. It is the interest 
of the officials to keep the sons of Jacob enclosed in the 
meshes of these laws. This explains how we hear, from time 
to time, of “new cruelties towards the Russian Jews.” 
Some old law is being re-enforced, either to show greater 
zeal of the police or to create a diversion from Nihilistic 
conspiracies and threatened assassinations. For these pur- 
poses Israel is the scapegoat always ready, the one for 
whom Russians have the least sympathy. A merchant of 
the first guild, or an Israelite having a university degree, is 
allowed to live in the principal cities of the empire, but an 
artist or learned man not provided with such a degree can- 
not do so. The greatest Russian sculptor, a Jew, has no 
legal right to live in St. Petersburg. This causes the Jews 
to have recourse to strange expedients to evade the law. A 
young man who had received a university degree was 
obliged, in order to keep his aged parents with him in St. 
Petersburg, to register them as servants,— his father as his 
valet, his mother as his cook! 

Israelites are not allowed to own rural property, to buy 
farms and cultivate them. Some have rented farms and 
sublet them to tenants, but this is now forbidden; and the 
complaint is made that the Jew is not a producer, does not 
till the soil! How can he, when he is not permitted to own 
a farm? He may loan money to farmers, but is not allowed 
to take a mortgage on the property. This obliges him to 
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ask a higher rate of interest. Under these circumstances, it 
is absurd to find fault with the Jews for not being farmers. 

A still more oppressive restriction has been imposed by 
the present Czar. The number of Israelites admitted to the 
colleges and universities has been limited. Their desire for 
education is considered a crime, both in Germany and Russia. 
Jealousy is at the bottom of this injustice. In certain cities 
of Russia the colleges were invaded by Jews of both sexes. 
At Odessa, where they are the most prosperous, fifty to 
seventy per cent. of the students in the colleges were Jews. 
The government determined to put a stop to such a state of 
things. It was decided that the colleges should not receive 
more than ten per cent. of Jewish students, even where the 
Israelites are in large numbers; in the interior of the empire 
not more than five per cent., and in Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg only three per cent., should be allowed. The same 
law has been made for the universities. The number of 
Israelites permitted to study law, medicine, or science, is 
very small. In the University of Dorpat, in 1887, only 
seven per cent. of the seventy-five Jewish applicants for 
admission were allowed to enter. 

It is urged against the Jews that they are generally mer- 
chants, brokers, usurers, pedlers, and saloon-keepers; yet 
they are shut up, in a large measure, to these callings by 
not being permitted freely to enter others. It is also 
claimed that the Jews demoralize the Russians; but official 
statistics show there is less drunkenness and crime of every 
sort in the provinces inhabited by Israelites than there is 
in other parts of Russia. 

The chief objection to the Jews is that they are not 
patriotic, and do not deserve to be treated as Russians. It 
is said they try in every way to escape military service, and 
have no love for any country or nation except Israel. But 
is this not the natural result of the treatment they receive ? 
They are not allowed to be officers in the army: this alone 
isa great hardship. Then, again, it is nearly impossible to 
observe the Mosaic law in camp or barracks, which, of course, 
makes military duty very irksome to them. The first Jewish 
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conscripts were taken from their homes at the age of ten 
years, baptized by force, and not allowed to see their families 
again. These things do not incline the Israelites to military 
service, and there is no ruse they will not take advantage 
of to escape it. Heavy fines are now demanded of the 
families of the refractory conscripts. This forces a larger 
number than formerly into the army, but does not increase 
their patriotism. This can only be done by granting to 
them the same civil liberty and equality that is enjoyed by 
their other fellow-citizens. 

(6) Russia has a population of about twelve millions of 
Mussulmans, whose religion is the ruling one in some of thie 
provinces of Asia, and whose adherents are found even in 
the extreme west of the empire. 

Few followers of the Prophet are ever converted to Chris- 
tianity: they claim their religion is the better of the two. 
The prohibition of alcoholic drinks in the Koran has been 
an inestimable blessing for the Mohammedan, which he can 
best appreciate in observing the terrible ravages caused by 
drunkenness among the orthodox Russians. Hence thie 
proselytism of the Greek Church has little chance of success 
among them, except in pagan tribes recently converted. 
When conversions are made, they are generally superficial, 
the converts remaining Mussulmans at heart, going to church 
only for their marriages and baptisms. 

They have a numerous clergy, if the word “clergy ” can 
be used in a religion which allows no interpreter between 
the believer and God. Their mollahs, who are both preach- 
ers and teachers, are generally their best educated men, in 
this respect being often superior to the Russian “ popes,” or 
village priests. The mollahs are also judges or arbitrators in 
the civil or religious disputes among them, which are settled 
without recourse to the civil power. Chiefs called mu/tis, 
appointed by the State, are the supreme judges in all liti- 
gation of their co-religionists; and to aid them is a sort of 
Mohammedan synod, whose members are elected by the 
mollahs. The muftis are generally chosen from those who 
have been educated in the European manner and have 
served in the Russian army. 
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Russian rule has, on the whole, been a blessing to the 
Mohammedans of Asia; for it has given them peace and 
security. If they have no political rights, neither have their 
Christian neighbors: Russians are their fellow-subjects, not 
their masters. They own their land, and pay the same 
taxes as Christians. They are exempt from military ser- 
vice on paying a tax, or else are placed in corps d’armée 
composed of their own people. They may become officers 
in the army, and sometimes they are placed in command over 
Christian soldiers. 

Mussulmans are generally resigned to the domination of 
the Czar. In the late Eastern war they fought by the side 
of the Cossacks against their former co-religionists. Russia 
is sure of them as long as they believe in her strength and 
see her victorious and triumphant in her wars with other 
nations. 

(7) The adherents of Buddhism are diminishing in Euro- 
pean Russia. Separated from their fellow-religionists of 
Asia, they are gradually drawn into the orthodox Church. 
Many of these conversions are genuine, although the beauty 
of the Greek ritual, its mass and music, are the most impor- 
tant factors of the change. The converts make excellent 
Christians, and seem to have accepted Christianity in good 
faith. In a few years, at the most, Buddhism will be driven 
back to Asia, there to make its last stand against the na- 
tional Church. 

In Asiatic Russia there are several hundred thousands of 
Buddhists. They are well organized, have an active priest- 
hood, and are fully determined to fight against the proselyt- 
ism of the orthodox Church. The government tries to 
convert the chiefs of the tribes and the lamas, which they 
sometimes succeed in doing. They isolate the tribes, with- 
draw the Christian converts from the authority of their old 
chiefs, forbid the opening of new pagodas, diminish the num- 
ber of lamas, and in every way discourage and restrict the 
spread of Buddhism. This religion makes no converts from 
the Russians. With the exception of Madame Blavatsky, 
there is searcely a convert known. That celebrated woman 

6 
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has bad no imitators in her own nation, whatever influence 
she may have had elsewhere. On the contrary, the influ- 
exce of the Greek Church is felt more and more in the ranks 
of Buddhism, and the time seems near when its religion will 
disappear from the whole extent of the Russian Empire. 

As before said, persecution in Russia is chiefly prompted 
by political considerations. Religious zeal is more or less a 
cloak for political scheming. Dread of German influence 
with the Protestants, Polish insurrections with the Catholics, 
causes the government to lay an oppressive hand on these 
two Churches. This also explains the effort at Russification 
now making throughout the whole empire,—an object po- 
litically desirable, however atrocious the means employed. 
The wholesale expulsion of Jews now going on is a source 
of horror and dread to all outlying Christendom, yet has 
behind it this imperial pretext. 


PUBLIC OPINION IN FRANCE. 
By L. Gilard. 


To strengthen and develop the institutions of a liberal 
and peaceful democracy in a nation whose secular tradi- 
tions are Catholic, while its immediate past is full of revolu- 
tions,— which, besides, feels compelled to keep up an enor- 
mous military power, available at an hour’s notice,— such is 
the task imposed on French republicans under the severest 
national penalties. The work goes on but slowly. In spite 
of numerous and happy reforms already germinating in the 
organs of French national life, the stamp is everywhere still 
visible of the pattern after which the Imperial Despot ninety 
years ago shaped the civil, judicial, religious, and universi- 
tary administration. Much remains to be introduced into 
French ways of thinking and acting before France may as- 
sume a tolerable likeness to populations able “to work any 
constitution,” as has been said of New Englanders. 
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For this very reason France could not afford to be indif- 
ferent to the question of political form. A free govern- 
ment is necessarily a government of public opinion. To 
maintain the Republic is the condition, not sufficient but 
indispensable, of liberty, progress, and peace. That is why 
all Frenchmen who bear intelligent love to their country 
attach such importance to a mere question of political form. 
The form conveys much of the substance. Here lies the 
solution of what may appear a riddle in the eyes of for- 
eigners who take a kindly interest in French Protestants. 
These, though as a body better qualified than most of their 
countrymen to understand fully what real greatness is, still 
on all occasions join in the thanksgiving chorus which ex- 
tols the memory of Thiers and glorifies Gambetta’s career, 
and carry their grains of incense to the altar of those lead- 
ing statesmen of the Third Republic. Thiers and Gambetta 
were very imperfect men, lacking some qualities of the first 
order, far from such names as Coligny or Washington; and 
foreigners, Protestants especially, who are used to consider 
heroic features of another stamp, are almost offended at 
finding these the objects of a kind of hero-worship. But, 
their deficiencies granted, still they have been the most strik- 
ing impersonation of a most vital idea,—that of the abso- 
lute need of the Republic for the salvation of the country. 
Thiers brought over to the Republic one-half of the middle 
classes. Gambetta, after having been, in his “irreconcilable 
hatred” of the empire, the echo of the public conscience, 
did everything afterwards to make a republic possible and 
enduring by transforming republicans from Utopian revolu- 
tionists into “men of government.” And so these represent 
all that has been done or is still doing to establish the neces- 
sary government of public opinion. While so many others 
were narrow sectarians, or shallow dupes of words, or skep- 
tics, these men loved France, aimed at realities, were large- 
sighted. They were able to detect those general forces 
which one must have on his side if his plans are to reach 
success, willing to sacrifice self, popularity, and personal 
ties to what they saw good for the country; and that is 
much. 
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How they would have enjoyed — the impenitent old Vol- 
tairean and the Positivist author of the famous war-cry 
against clericalism — that speech at Algiers, that address of 
a Romish bishop to naval officers, which is by far the most 
important event of inner national life of France during the 
past twelvemonth! Cardinal Lavigerie is the foremost man 
in the body of French prelates. He is the primate of Africa, 
and the most exalted member of the Catholic hierarchy 
in a land formerly Christian, consecrated by the names of 
Cyprian, Tertullian, and Augustine. All that is associated 
with the memories of those Fathers of the Latin Church 
surrounds as with a halo (at least in the eyes of his brethren 
of the episcopate) the archbishop of Algiers and Carthage. 
Besides, it is well known that Cardinal Lavigerie is on 
terms of intimate friendship with Leo XIII. No one, in 
short, was better qualified to address the Catholics of 
France in the name of the Church and the Holy See. 
Should he open his mouth to treat a controverted question, 
even in so worldly and trivial a circumstance as a toast at 
a banquet, his personal and official qualifications were sure 
to make the toast a solemn address and the banquet an 
historical event. And so it was when, receiving at his 
table the commander of the French squadron of the Medi- 
terranean and the officers of his staff, he proclaimed on the 
12th of November his adhesion to the Republic, and ex- 
horted his guests and all Frenchmen, especially all Catho- 
lics, to do the same. Here is part of that speech, which, 
significantly, was followed by the performance of the “ Mar- 
seillaise ” by the instrumental band : — 


God grant that the union shown here among us may soon prevail 
among all the children of our mother country. That union is now our 
supreme want, and let me tell you that it is the first wish of the Church 
and of her pastors in every degree of the hierarchy. Doubtless, she 
does not demand of us, indeed, to renounce our remembrance of a glo- 
rious past or our honorable feelings of fidelity and gratitude. But, 
when the will of a nation has been clearly affirmed,— when, as was lately 
proclaimed by Leo XIIL., the form of a government has in itself nothing 
contrary to those principles which alone can insure the life of a Chris- 
tian and civilized nation,— when, to preserve our country from threaten- 
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ing ruin, our frank and thorough adhesion to that form of government 
is required,— then at length the moment comes to declare that the period 
of probation is accomplished, and that our fatal divisions may be healed, to 
sacrifice everything that conscience and honor permit — nay, command — 
us to give up in behalf of the country’s salvation. ... Without that res- 
ignation and patriotic acquaintance, nothing indeed is possible, either 
to preserve order and peace, or to rescue the world from social perils, or 
to save the very religious interests whose ministers we are. Let us not 
hope to support the columns of an edifice without entering the edifice 
itself. Such hope would be madness,—the madness of some who, not- 
withstanding recent shameful deeds,* continue to assail it from outside. 


How that speech resounded on the other shore of the Med- 
iterranean may be easily conceived. Its real import was 
emphasized by the sudden outbreak of rage in the organs of 
the royalist and imperialist parties in the public press. They 
saw at once the immense electoral losses they were to suffer, 
if deprived of the political dependants of the clergy; and 
those pious defenders of the throne and the altar rained 
on the cardinal, according to their several tempers, some of 
them pathetic expostulation, others a shower of insults. It 
led only to new declarations of the archbishop, tending all to 
the same end. First, on the 20th of November, he sent to 
his priests the text of his address to the officers of the navy, 
and added to it a long commentary, in which he expressly 
said : — 


Honor and duty require from Catholics that they should not allow ~ 
the continuance of the present attitude of the Church in France. And 
for that only one practical means is offered them, the one explicitly 
counselled to them by the supreme Pontiff, resolutely to take a share 
in public affairs, not. as adversaries of the established government, but 
as claiming their civic rights in the Republic which governs us. ... It 
would be for us all — bishops, priests, the faithful — eternal shame, in 
the eyes of posterity, to have attempted nothing in defence of the Faith, 
and thus to destroy the Church in France for the petty satisfaction of 
getting more and more estranged from the aspirations of the country, 
aud of following parties in which doubtless are many honorable men, but 
that have all shown their utter lack of power. 


This charge to his priests was soon followed (November 


25) by a letter to a French Catholic, in which he asserts the 
same view, and predicts the coming on of the Republic in all 


* Allusion to the recent alliance of the royalists with Boulangerism. 
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countries which are still governed by monarchs. The us- 
sage relative to Italy and the house of Savoy is peculiarly 
pungent. Then he goes on to say, not only that it is accord- 
ing to reason and good sense to accept, without reserve or 
after-thought, the only form of government henceforth pos- 
sible in France, but that it is also a duty of conscience to 
follow in political affairs the principles affirmed on several 
occasions by the Holy Father, and no longer systematically 
to oppose the established government. He ends by congrat- 
ulating himself on having fully spoken out his mind and 
reached his end. ‘The question is now before the bar of 
public opinion. True Catholics will solve it by obeying the 
Holy Father, accepting the Republic, and ceasing their oppo- 
sition to the government chosen by the country.” 

But Cardinal Lavigerie was not alone among his brethren 
to fight against his late allies, in whom he rightly saw revo- 
lutionists in the guise of conservatives. His proved the 
miraculous gift of unbinding silent tongues. Many were the 
letters of approbation which he received from French prel- 
ates. Others uttered their mind in episcopal charges. | 
select a few passages from these. The Bishop of Za Réunion 
says that “it is indispensable to disengage the Church from 
monarchical parties, incapable to preserve or found any- 
thing, even when they forget the laws of conscience so far as 
to lower themselves into picking up the disloyal weapons of 
corruption and conspiracy.” * He explains that the anger of 
monarchical politicians comes from their having lost in the 
support of the clergy their only remaining means of influ- 
ence on the electoral masses. “But,” he adds, “we shall 
not bind the cause of religion to that of parties at war with 
the government of the nation; for such an inauspicious 
alliance strikes our ministry with barrenness amidst the 
masses by making us thoroughly unpopular. We shall let 
the dead bury their dead. We have no right to bind the 
vessel of the Christ to a shore that the waves desert.” 

But the most remarkable of these clerical pronunciamentos 


* Allusion to the Count of Paris excusing his alliance with Boulanger on the plea 
that he was obliged “ to pick up any weapons against the Republic.” 
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in favor of the Republic is that of the Bishop of Annecy. It 
offers, in the sound argument by which the bishop justifies 
his political attitude, unmistakable marks of sincerity. After 
having remarked that the question at stake is not “whether 
republic or monarchy is the best conceivable form of govern- 
ment,” he proceeds to state: — 


The true question is this: Is monarchy still possible in France? If 
the monarchical spirit is still alive among us, then monarchy is possible, 
aud people may attempt its restoration. But if the monarchical spirit 
has disappeared, and wholly so, monarchy is impossible; and to endeavor 
to revive it is to condemn ourselves to a hopeless undertaking. Now 
what is the monarchical spirit? It is the belief and feeling that there is 
and must be in the land a sovereignty: I do not say a government, but 
a sovereignty. It is the belief and feeling that this sovereignty belongs 
to a family, as a house belongs to a family; and that this sovereignty’s 
conditions of property and transmission are exactly the same as for the 
property and transmission of any other goods. Such is the monarchical 
spirit. It has existed in France as strongly, and perhaps more so, than 
in any other country in Europe. But does it subsist now? No. Not 
even faint traces of that monarchical spirit are left among us. How, 
then, could a monarchy be restored? If, happily, the titles of king and 
royalty should some day be written again at the top of some constitu- 
tion, how could any duration be assured to that rule? Now what 
makes a monarchy is precisely that it is undisputed in its duration, and 
its perpetuity appears as the most natural thing in the world. Why, 
then, aim at an end that retreats before us and can never be reached? 


It is easy to see from the above quotations how serious 
and deep a change has come to pass in the political attitude 
of the Catholic Church in France. Last year already there 
were marks of it which were pointed out in the Unitarian 
Review of August. Now the fact is uncontrovertible; it is 
a general current; it ends in the ruin of all historical dynas- 


ties and parties.* It is no sufficient guarantee that the 
French will definitely keep the liberal institutions they enjoy 
now. Fall they must, and fall they will, if the rottenness 
that pervades part of the literature poisons extensively 
enough the general life. But it can be only to the profit of 


*In the senatorial election that followed (in January, 1891) the Episcopal mani- 
festoes reported here, only eight members of the upper chamber, out of nearly eighty, 
were returned by the supporters of the reactionary opposition. 
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some adventurer yet unknown. The Bourbons and Napo- 
leons are finished. Peace be with their guilty ashes! 

At least the striking change among the Catholic clergy 
warrants many years of undisturbed political stability. It 
will act strongly as a cause, only for the reason that it is 
itself the result of a potent cause. Its force lies in its inevi- 
tableness. It would continue unexplained, and its impor- 
tance would remain unfelt, but for taking into account what 
made it an unavoidable element in the national evolution. 

That is the gradual development in France of a public 
opinion. The great minister Turgot said to Louis XVI., one 
hundred and seventeen years ago, when unfolding to the 
unfortunate monarch his scheme of a general system of edu- 
cation for the people: “If carried into execution, this plan 
will make your kingdom unrecognizable in ten years. It 
will create in France a public spirit. Now, Sire, there is 
none.” No word of a political thinker could betray a surer 
insight. None goes farther to account for the errors, ground- 
less hopes, and calamities that have since befallen France. 
There was then, indeed, no public spirit. Let no one be de- 
ceived by dazzling appearances. A few degrees beyond thie 
national surface, where shone the politeness, brilliancy, in- 
tellectual daring, and moral levity of the nobility and upper 
middle class of the ancient régime, the attentive observer 
soon falls upon “ darkness visible.” Ten years would have 
been very little to effect the wonderful change which Turgot 
expected at so short an interval, with the sanguine boldness 
of his faith in light and right. Not ten years, but more than 
a century, has been necessary to effect a part of it,—a cen- 
tury with six revolutions, three invasions, the law of Guizot 
on popular schools, the educational institutions of the Third 
Republic, and the efforts of all those who, official or uncom- 
missioned teachers of the people, have been able to open a 
source of light, however little, to the national soul. Those 
endeavors and events, especially the schooling of painful ex- 
perience, have not remained fruitless. A public mind has 
been formed out of it all. It is very rudimentary as yet, and 
comprehends not many notions; but it has gained consist- 
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ency. When universal suffrage was so rashly proclaimed 
in 1848, almost everything was still fluid in the popular 
mind which offered to a political construction nothing like a 
ground of rock to build upon. It has now got more firmness. 
There are in the heads of the French peasants who compose 
the larger bulk of the electoral body a few fundamental 
ideas, to all appearance ineradicable. On a few elementary 
matters of politics they have learned to will, and to impose 
their will; and it must be remarked that the government 
and chambers, though freely handling matters whereupon 
the public voice is silent or at great variance, take great care 
not to affront what they feel to be the electoral masses’ de- 
cided bent. Ministerial stability, for instance, has lately 
become one of those manifested popular wishes ; and it is in 
fair way of being realized since the last election. 

Another point on which the public mind is made up, and 
acutely sensitive, is the question of war and the heart-felt 
necessity of peace. Now, this fact is often overlooked abroad, 
and its importance is unheeded. How else could such hasty 
reports be at all credited, as when one foreign paper informs 
the world that France meditates the conquest of Belgium ; 
another, that she is going to invade Italy, or that a French 
fleet gets under sail to burn the military port of La Spezzia, 
and is only prevented from so doing by the efficient veto 
of an English squadron? But the real fact is that, against 
such piratical intentions being credited, there is more than 
their foul wickedness or their visible madness; for what else 
could it be in our vicinity to, and the state of our relations 
with, the German Empire? There is against an offensive 
war being meditated by the French government the evident 
will of the nation. That determination to preserve peace so 
long as no foreign attack shall compel upon France a war of 
defence can be gathered first from the professions of faith 
of the candidates at every election. Most of them warmly 
profess to share the people’s will to keep peace undisturbed. 
A second sign of the real situation is the conduct of the late 
“League of Patriots,” with the officer-poet Dérouléde at its 
head. That league avowedly had for its self-assumed mis- 
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sion to prepare the guerre de revanche. As long as its chiefs 
hoped that the regular republican government could be 
brought to realize their wishes, they acted and voted as 
republicans ; but, when they found (which is true) that a 
French government of public opinion could never be a party 
to the bloody game which they looked forward to in the old 
spirit of inhuman vain-glory, they threw their fortunes with 
the adventurer, in whom they saw a fit instrument to cast 
France, against her will, into a career of battle, and thus to 
fulfil their fiendish scheme. But they were overthrown, 
with all their allies, in the electoral struggle, repelled by 
public opinion, broken in pieces by the government, whose 
fiercest enemies they have been ever since. 

Other governments could commence a war disguised under 
the fair name “ prophylactic.” France alone, of all the great 
nations of continental Europe, on account of her constitu- 
tion and the relations of her government with public opin- 
ion, could not in any way assume the initiative of war or 
strike the first blow. To forbid such a step being taken, 
there is, first, a constitution that makes public opinion effec- 
tive. Next there is a universal feeling (fed by the remem- 
brance of the invasion and by a vague notion of the military 
discoveries and preparations going on) that war is a very 
serious matter. Lastly, there is a fact which brings a shud- 
der in all French families at the mere mention of an expen- 
sive war,— the fact that it is no longer a small part of the 
nation that would be engaged in the dreaded conflagration, 
but that all Frenchmen from twenty to forty-five are soldiers. 
That is more trustworthy than the patriotic cant of some 
French papers, or the malignant denunciations of foreign 
ones. 

Second only in generality and fixedness to that will of the 
electoral masses concerning peace, second and closely akin to 
it, is their determination to maintain the Republic. That 
determination is built both on conservative instinct and on 
rational grounds. Thanks to the formation and growth of 
that public spirit, vainly appealed to by Turgot, thanks to 
reason and knowledge disseminated among great numbers, 
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not only is the national pyramid set on its base, and no 
longer on its apex, but the centre of gravity coincides pretty 
exactly with the centre of figure. The result is a stability 
new in France. Hence it is that a good part of the reaction- 
ary deputies in the French Parliament have organized them- 
selves into a constitutional right wing, and confessed that 
the dynastic interests are henceforth to be relegated to 
ancient history. Such, also, is the true explanation of the 
Algiers speech, and all that followed in the way of natural 
sequence. 

A word, finally, on the bearing of the political transforma- 
tion on the religious question. 

We take for granted, first, that Catholics will not desist 
from their immutable theocratic views; secondly, that they 
will no longer aim at overthrowing from the outside the 
national government, but at using it from the inside as a 
means and instrument. Will they succeed, and thus make 
good Father Hyacinth’s late warning that France is rapidly 
drifting to a clerical republic? That question treats only of 
probabilities, and must be let alone. But this is more than 
probable: either Catholics will succeed for a time in getting 
into their hands the regular government of the country; or 
else, in spite of successive failures, they will long seem to 
be on the eve of their threatening success. In either case, 
opinion will no longer be divided into monarchical and 
republican, but between liberals and clericals. More than 
ever clericalism will be “the enemy,” but a coherent and 
homogeneous enemy, whose true nature no political screen 
will any more conceal. It will be “the enemy ” still, not be- 
cause of the political flag whose folds were lately floating 
over it, but directly, on account of its theocratical principles 
regarding God, man, and society. The struggle, then, is 
not finished between liberal and clerical. Far from it. Only 
its ground is shifted, and that is enough to change its nature. 
Political but yesterday, it will be religious to-morrow. This 
it will be so clearly, explicitly, and intensely that, to find 
its like in violence, one should perhaps go back as far as 
three centuries. 
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As we write the last words of this article, Le Temps, of 
Paris, brings us a piece of news which illustrates the novel 
character of the struggle against lay societies and the rights 
of men. It is the foundation of the committee of a “ French 
Christian Union,” in answer to a call of the Catholic Church, 
through the Archbishop of Paris. The act of constitution of 
the new league throws politics even out of the background. 
“ We require,” it says, “the help of all Christian and honest 
men, whatever be their political opinions.” It sets forth a 
theocratical conception of society, and identifies the national 
interest with the interest of the Catholic faith. It can but 
add strength to the hopeful cry rising from many quarters 
where the impotency of mere negations is better and better 
understood. Oh for religious weapons to fight the religious 
foe! for an organized church of the Free Spirit to meet on 
more equal terms the organized church of thraldom ! 


Eynesse, France, June, 1891. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


JAMES HINTON. 


A well-known novelist laments the fact that James Hinton’s 
thoughts have suffered neglect for want of a more attractive 
setting. The exponent of “ Altruism” has not at present a very 
large audience; and, of those who read the biography and the 
little book on “ The Mystery of Pain,” probably few attempt “ Man 
and his Dwelling-place,” “Life in Nature,” “The Law-breaker 
and the Coming of the Law.” It may be, as one of his most 
ardent disciples predicts, that “fifty years hence Hinton will 
probably be recognized as a more dangerous man than he is 
now, just as Kant, according to Heine’s saying, held the whole 
French Revolution in his theories, to be evolved by inevitable 
deductions.” * 

It may be so; but in the mean time recognition of his danger- 


*The Larger Life. By Caroline Haddon. Preface. 
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ousness, or of his merits, is somewhat tardy, though it is not 
impossible to find men and women who have found in his teach- 
ing “a light, a guide, a warning,” in the mazes of this mysterious 
life, which no other teacher could supply. For this reason, a 
brief review of that teaching is attempted here. 

It is usual to divide the Jabor of a man’s life into periods. In 
the case of Hinton, three of these have been marked out, and 
called respectively the periods of anticipation, of suppression, 
and of realization, or maturity. These, however, only apply to 
his literary, and not to his scientific work. He had attained con- 
siderable eminence in aural surgery before his first philosophical 
work was published, in 1859. This he called “Man and his 
Dwelling-place.” 

The title is not a happy one. It is at once commonplace and 
misleading. It would better describe a treatise on the building 
trade than a philosophical work on man’s relationship to the 
Eternal Being. 

The main idea of the book is that man is deceived by his own 
defective state, which defect, instead of acknowledging as his 
own, he projects into the external universe. He supposes a dead 
inert matter without to account for his own inner deadness and 


inertness. “All advance in knowledge,” we are reminded, “is 
a deliverance of man from himself”; and “The history of human 
error is a history of the taking it for granted that things are as 
they appear.” * 


Briefly, the position maintained is this: that the study of nature leads 
to the conclusion that there is a DEFECTIVENESS in man which modifies 
his perception; that the universe is not truly correspondent to his 
impressions, but is of a more perfect and higher kind. 

To judge rightly of nature, therefore, we must not be guided by our 
own impressions merely, but must remember man’s defectiveness. For, 
if man be defective, his apprehension and feeling of nature will be inad- 
equate ; and that which he feels to exist will differ from the true reality 
by defect. 

The unknown fact of nature is the spiritual and eternal world, “ the 
things that are not seen.” But man wants that true life which would 
place him in union with it. Therefore, to him the world is temporal 
and physical. He does not know the fact. Therefore, he feels that to 
be which is not. 

In other words, there is not a physical world, and a spiritual world 


* Man and his Dwelling-place, p. 2. tlbid., p. 12. 
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besides, but the spiritual world, which alone 1s, is physical to man; 
the physical being the mode by which man, by his defectiveness, per- 
ceives the spiritual. We feel a physical world to be; that which 1s, is 
the spiritual world.* 


The four hundred pages which follow develop this idea with, 
it must be confessed, a too frequent reiteration. Much is made 
of the illustration from astronomy. “The problem presented by 
astronomy to man, and the mode of its solution, are an image,” 
it is said, “of the larger and higher problem presented by the 
world and of the mode in which its solution is effected.” 

The early astronomy was based upon the hypothesis of a 
motionless earth: hence the elaboration of epicycles to explain 
the irregular planetary motions; but all these complicated and 
perplexing theories were swept away when man corrected the 
phenomenon by the fact that the earth itself was in constant 
motion. So, says Hinton, it is with science. The supposition of 
a motionless earth corresponds with the supposition of an inert 
matter; and, as in the former case, the resulting hypotheses have 
become too complicated to be endured. 

In the one case, simplicity and truth were only obtained when, 
disregarding the mere appearance, man acknowledged and al- 
lowed for his own motion. Now, in order to obtain them again, 
he must acknowledge and allow for his own inertness. 


From our false feeling, we learn what man’s state is. We are such 
that the spiritual is physical to us, the active inert, the living dead, 
law a mechanical necessity. Such is man, such his defect, such his 
necessity for being made new. Here is the secret of his pride. Because 
he is dead, he sets himself up as the centre of all things, and feels himself 
exalted as such a king.... He does not know that,all this is from a 
miserable want: that as through our own motion the heavens revolve 
about the earth, and each man feels himself the centre of the universal 
sphere, so the secret of self-exaltation, self-will, self-regard, and self- 
assertion, is inertness. He says, “I am free, and nature is my slave”: he 
does not know that this is death. Should he not rather say, “In becom- 
ing one with that which nature is, I live ”? + 


This view of nature, according to Hinton, closed the long con- 
troversy between Idealist and Realist. Like the celebrated 
debaters on the precise color of the chameleon, both were right 
and both were wrong. A real external world there must be: the 
Realist was right in affirming it; but it is not such as appears to 
man through his defect: the Idealist was right in denying that. 





* Man and his Dwelling-place, p. 17. tIbid., p. 66. 
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Hinton also thought that his theory was a key to the interpre- 
tation of Scripture. According to him, it made the whole work 
rational and simple. The death described in Scripture was the 
natural state of man, his inertness. Redemption was the deliver- 
ance from this state, the first step to that deliverance being man’s 
acknowledgment of his defect. The result of a complete de- 
liverance was eternal life. But that deliverance could not be 
consummated in the individual, for “the perfect redemption of 
the individual is in the redemption of man.” Then only would 
the inertness be entirely removed, when the whole human race 
was redeemed ; then would God and nature be truly known, and 
that knowledge would be life eternal. 

The book closes with four dialogues, in which arguments al- 
ready suggested are urged under fresh aspects. A somewhat 
striking thought is thrown off in the last of these. It deals with 
that crux of materialism, the relationship between certain molec- 
ular disturbances and mental sensation or thought : — 


Surely, it is the very reductio ad absurdum of the hypothesis of matter 
that we must, on that view, attribute our consciousness to material 
changes in the brain as its true cause, and conceive that there is some 
place or point at which a mechanical impulse or chemical process be- 
comes a sensation or a thought. 

But, on the view that the physical is the mode in which the spiritual 
is perceived by man, this stfange fact assumes an entirely new aspect. 
It ought to be, it might be, foretold. For, if the true cause of our con- 
sciousness is spiritual action on us, how should it appear to us? Evi- 
dently, as physical action. Brain and nerves, or something equivalent, 
ought to be the “ phenomenal” instruments of consciousness, if this view 
be right.* 


Encouraged by the success of his book, and convinced of the 
vast benefit his system, properly understood, would confer upon 
mankind, Hinton relinquished his practice as a surgeon, and de- 
voted himself to literary work. He soon discovered that his new 
mode of life was impracticable, and after about a year of it 
returned to the practice of his profession, in which he rapidly 
attained the first rank as a specialist in aural surgery. Thus 
closed what has been called the period of anticipation, during 
which were produced “Man and his Dwelling-place,” “Life in 
Nature,” and largely, though not published till 1866, the little 





*Man and his Dwelling-place, pp. 410, 411. 
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book called “ The Mystery of Pain.” This last is probably better 
known than any of Hinton’s works. With the preface added to 
the later editions, it is a fair example of his teaching. Two feel- 
ings, he tells us, very forcibly impressed upon his mind, were the 
starting-point from which the other thoughts contained in the 
book sprang : — 


On the one hand, I was made conscious afresh of the evil that is in 
man’s present state,—an evil deeply affecting his whole being, and 
demanding for its remedy nothing less than a reconstruction and resto- 
ration of his nature. And, on the other hand, I was scarcely less im 
pressed with the evidence that there exists in all human experience 
something unseen, some fact beyond our consciousness, so that the seem 
ing of our life is not the truth of it.* 


Acknowledging that these are “two old and customary 
thoughts,” Hinton thought that he perceived in them a rela- 
tion which he had not seen before. 


That which suggested itself to me was this: if man’s nature needs a 
change, and there is some fact we are not conscious of causing our 
experience, then may not this fact be the working of that very change 
in man? ft 


There is much pain that cannot be accounted for, that appears 
mysterious. Nothing in the condition of the sufferer can explain 
it: it appears to extend beyond the sufferer. It is not for him 
alone, not for discipline alone, not only for punishment. What is 
it for? Hinton replies: For the redemption of the human race, 
to bring about that change which man must undergo before he 
can be truly blessed. In other words, it is vicarious suffering: 
it is of the same nature and for the same end ag were the suffer- 
ings of Christ. This, according to the author of “The Mystery of 
Pain,” is a truth of Christianity which has become blurred an‘ 
dim,—the truth that in the suffering of Christ the meaning of all 
pain is revealed, and that thus from the cross streams a softenc: 
splendor, which can transfigure all human suffering by explaining 
it. This is what Paul meant when, to the confusion of many an 
orthodox commentator, he exclaimed, “Now I rejoice in my 
sufferings for your sake, and fil up on my part that which is lach- 
ing of the affliction of Christ in my flesh for his body’s sake, 
which is the church.” ¢ 


* The Mystery of Pain, chap. ii. pp. 14, 15. 
tIbid., p. 15. ¢ Colossians i, 24, 
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This little book, though not published or entirely completed 
till later, belongs largely to the first period of Hinton’s thought- 
life, that which has been called the period of anticipation. It 
was succeeded by the period of suppression. After his adoption 
of a purely literary career had been abandoned for a return to 
his profession, he locked up his unpublished manuscripts; and 
for the next six or seven years, with the slight exception men- 
tioned, he ceased to write. In 1869, we are told, this period came 
to an end. He began then to devote the evenings to writing 
down his thoughts, and for the remaining six years until his 
death in: the end of 1875 his pen was active. He wrote more 


during this period than in any other, though, with the exception 
of a few articles, he published nothing. The work entitled “ The 
Law-breaker and the Coming of the Law,” published in 1884, 
belongs to this period, and contains some of his latest thought. 
“The Law-breaker” is not without the natural defects of a 
posthumous publication. It is simply a series of thoughts jotted 
down without arrangement, and without having undergone the 


sifting process which preparation for the press would have in- 
volved. But, despite this obvious fact, it is not destitute of 
a harmony. 

There is what may be called a backbone of thought from 
which the minor thoughts naturally proceed. The Law-breaker 
is Jesus Christ, who, in breaking an arbitrary law,— namely, the 
observance of the Sabbath,— fulfilled the law of service. In this 
Jesus is regarded as the type of all genius. It is for genius to 
find the point of least resistance, which is the natural law, the 
law that all may obey, and, finding this, to dispense with merely 
arbitrary laws. The great support, and indeed the source of 
these arbitrary laws, was, according to Hinton, the attempt to 
obtain a self-goodness by restraint, and by putting the service 
of God above human needs. Hence the Sabbatical law of the 
Jews which Jesus broke. Instead of the old self-goodness, which 
rested upon restraint, Jesus introduced a natural goodness, by 
which all impulse and passion, instead of being restrained, was 
turned in the direction of service. 

His new commandment — new when contrasted with the old 
one: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” etc.— was simply, 
Love one another. To this, according to Hinton, Jesus attained 
at the end of his career, after he had tried in every possible way 
to hold to the service of God apart from that of man. Forced 
from this, he put away the isolated God, the God who was to be 
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loved and served apart from man, and, in serving God as if he 
were not, found the real divine presence,—the God in man. 
And here Hinton finds a key to the difference of feeling on the 
question of Christ’s claim to be divine. The fact that it has 
been understood as urged in a special and exclusive sense may be 
due to the failure of men to understand this feeling which Christ 
had. “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father” may mean 
simply this: You can only see and serve the Father in such as 
I am,in your brother men. Love one another: that is the only 
way to love God. 

Hinton adds, “ And thus we may see better how the Christians 
were counted atheists.” 

The Christology of “The Law-breaker” is somewhat remarka- 
ble. Without denying the divinity of Christ, Hinton regarded him 
as not entirely free even from the failings of man. His was the 
temperament of genius, susceptible, receptive, only sounding his 
highest note of teaching at the close of his career after a struggle. 
“Why,” we are asked, “should not even early superstition have 
remained in his mind?”* “He was scrupulous and jealous for 
the temple beyond all. That is how he began, his soul demand- 
ing the most exact observance, refusing the most innocent and 
established licenses.... The man who would not suffer money 
to be changed in the temple said afterwards, ‘It does not matter 
where men worship, nor any temple at all.’” t 


Christ’s references to himself strike us as if they must have meant in 
his mouth that he was to be regarded in some special light, and intended 
to claim some special, even superhuman, relation to mankind. 

But was it truly that in his simplicity he spoke simply as he felt, said 
what he perceived was true, it not being anything to him whether it 
were of himself or not? And so we with our self-regarding reticence 
misapprehend him, and think that he must have meant to claim some 
superhuman place and to fix mankind about himself, whereas he said 
plainly that he wished to lead them to the Holy Spirit to be guided.t 

Even the very limits of his thought bind him to us.... Was he as 
profound and wise a thinker as Sakya-Muni? For one thing, did he 
not die too soon? But he had felt the make of Nature, and saw that 
man could come to know her.§ 


There is much also to the same purpose; but enough has been 
quoted to convey some idea of Hinton’s thoughts on a problem 
which has not lost its interest for human thought. 





* The Law-breaker, p. 1. t Ibid., p. 9. t Ibid,, p. 87. § Ibid., p. 92. 
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Bound up with “The Law-breaker,” is “The Coming of the 
Law.” Written up till a few months of his death, it contains 
some of his latest thoughts. It is more fragmentary than the 
former book, as it is simply a string of selected passages called 
“subjects” by its author, and intended, it is thought, for subse- 
quent development. The “law” is the law of service, supersed- 
ing all other: “Our right is, as natures, wholly apart from things, 
and can adapt itself to every call.” * 

A passage commenting on the word “altruistic” shows his 
latest conception of what the law of service implies : — 


About the word “altruistic” and the suggestion of “otherish”: the 
real meaning of the difficulty about a word for “regard to others” is 
that we do not want it. It would mislead us if we had it. The very 
thought of a true regard being “for others” has in it some of the per- 
verted thought of goodness. It is not a regard for others we ueed, but 
simply a true regard,—a regard to the facts, to nature. It is only a 
truth to facts in our regard, and its nature is obscured by a reference to 
“others,” as if that were the essential point. It is an accident, rather: 
the truth to nature is the essential point. Putting it as to “others” as 
opposed to self brings in our false thought of goodness. It puts the idea 
of regard to self falsely, as if it were a positive instead of a mere not- 
regard. 

It is not as being for others, but as being true, that the regard for 
others is demanded.+ 


It is interesting to compare Hinton’s posthumous work with 
his admirable little article called “Professor Tyndall and the 
Religious Emotions,” which appeared in the Contemporary 
Review for December, 1874, just a year before his death. In this 
short study, we have some of his latest thought, not hastily jotted 
down as it occurred to him in the form of suggestive questions, 
but clearly and deliberately expressed. “The Law-breaker” and 
“The Coming of the Law” are a series of rough sketches. This 
shows what the finished drawing might have been. But we live 
in an age when the impressionist is lauded; and the fact that 
so much of Hinton’s work lacks the careful revision which would 
have rendered it more systematic and complete, less provocative 
and more satisfying, will not be deemed by some a cause for 


regret. 
Clement Pike. 


London, June, 1891. 


* The Coming of the Law, p. 216. t lbid., pp. 287, 288. 
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FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS. 


Ferdinand Gregorovius, who died at Munich on May 1, be- 
longed to what Dr. Holmes has called the academic races,— per- 
sons descended from generations of scholars and endowed with 
congenital and hereditary tastes and aptitudes for learning. In 
Germany this stock is perhaps more widely ramified, has been 
longer under cultivation, is more highly favored by its environ- 
ment, and therefore more frequently productive of extraordinary 
specimens of its kind than in any other country of the world. 
Gregorovius’s lineage can be traced back for three centuries or 
more through a long line of ancestors, of whom nearly all were 
preachers or teachers, and not a few attained to eminence in their 
respective professions. He was born Jan. 19, 1821, at Neiden- 
burg, in East Prussia, in an old castle once the headquarters of 
those famous knights of the Teutonic order who in the thir- 
teenth century played such an important part in subjugating and 
Christianizing the fierce Slavonic tribes on the shores of the Bal- 
tic, and in Germanizing the country between the Niemen and the 
Warta, which subsequently came under the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Bishop of Riga. In 1832 the boy entered the gym- 
nasium at Gumbinnen, and in 1838 was matriculated as student 
of theology in the University of Kénigsberg. His strong predi- 
lection for literary and philosophical pursuits, which was fostered 
by the example and instruction of Professor Karl Rosenkranz, 
soon caused him to abandon the study of divinity. His first 
work, published in the twenty-fourth year of his age, was a sort 
of semi-historical novel, entitled “Werdomar und Wladislav aus 
der Wiiste Romantik,” and full of sympathy.for the sorrows 
of Poland, with which he had become familiar through personal 
observation. Three years later (1848) he gave still more ardent 
and indignant expression to these feelings in a small volume 
“Die Idee des Polenthums, zwei Bicher polnischer Leidens- 
geschichte,” dedicated to the distinguished Polish patriot and 
historian, Joachim Lelewel, who, forced to flee his country after 
the revolution of 1830, had enjoyed the hospitality of Lafayette 
at Lagrange, but in 1833 was ordered by Louis Philippe to leave 
France, and died at Brussels in 1861.* “Goethe’s Wilhelm Meis- 
ter in seinen soci ialistischen Elementen entwickelt,” which ap- 


*This first historical essay was followed in 1849 by “ Polen- und Magyarenlieder,” 
in which he shows the same spirit of commiseration for oppressed nationalities. 
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peared in 1849, reveals in Gregorovius a remarkably fine critical 
faculty, although it owed its origin unquestionably to the influ- 
ence and incitement of Karl Rosenkranz, whose “ Goethe und 
seine Werke” had come out only two years before, and was 
still creating considerable sensation in literary circles. The last 
poems printed by Gregorovius, if we remember rightly, were 
his “Euphorion,” a description of the destruction of Pompeii 
(Brockhaus: Leipzig, 1858), and a German version of the songs 
of the “Sicilian Burns,” as his translator calls him, Giovanni Meli 
(Zd., 1856). In the tragedy “Der Tod des Tiberius” (Kénigs- 
berg, 1851) and the “Geschichte des rémischen Kaisers Hadrian 
und seiner Zeit,” published in the same year, we see him approach- 
ing the field of those extensive historical studies which have 
given him a world-wide reputation. 

In the spring. of 1852 Gregorovius went to Italy, first visiting 
Venice, then wandering through Corsica during the summer 
months, and reaching Rome on the day of the official entry of 
Napoleon III. as emperor into Paris, the 2d of December. We 
may add that he has subsequently extended these excursions 
to every part of the peninsula and the adjacent islands, and that 
his admirable eye for natural scenery, his fine artistic sense and 
thorough appreciation of popular peculiarities of custom and cos- 
tume, his love of folk-lore, and his power of imparting historical 
life to the landscape and animating it with the pageantry of the 
past, render these records of travel, as collected in the five vol- 
umes of “ Wanderjahre in Italien” (Brockhaus: Leipzig, 1864— 
77), most delightful and instructive reading. In the preface to 
the fourth volume of the “Wander-Years” he describes the 
strong impression made upon him by the mighty monuments of 
ancient and medisval culture, which centuries of successive 
growths and decays of civilization had accumulated in Rome. It 
is the same impression that is produced on all scholars not wholly 
devoid of re-creative imagination, and that impelled Gibbon to 
write his luminous and voluminous history. The first fruit of the 
researches to which he was thus incited was “Die Grabdenkmi- 
ler der rémischen Pabste” (Brockhaus: Leipzig, 1857), a prelimi- 
nary study to the great work of his life, the “Geschichte der Stadt 
tom in Mittelalter,” which he was seventeen years in writing, 
and completed in eight stout octavo volumes (Stuttgart: Cotta, 
1859-1872), covering the period from the fifth to the sixteenth 
century. No sooner had the last volume left the press, than the 
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entire work was translated into Italian under the auspices of the 
municipal council of Rome, and the honorary citizenship of the 
Eternal City was conferred upon its author. In 1889 appeared his 
“Geschichte der Stadt Athen in Mittelalter,” written essentially 
on the same plan, but comprised in two volumes (Stuttgart: 
Cotta). Here, too, he prepared himself for his task by a thorough 
study of the land and the people, supplementing his archival 
investigations by journeys through various parts of Greece and 
Asia Minor, the results of which are embodied in numerous his- 
torical essays and monographs and books of travel. Of his minor 
writings, his “Lucrezia Borgia” (1874), a guasi-vindication of 
this notorious person, has perhaps excited the most general in- 
terest. It is based upon much new and valuable material; but, 
as a Rettung, it is a failure. It is doubtful, however, whether 
he ever intended to give it this character. Among the posthu- 
mous papers of Gregorovius are hitherto unpublished diaries of 
travels in Asia Minor and Syria, numerous letters, and a mass of 
notes for a new edition of his “ History of the City of Rome in 
the Middle Ages.” He was the first German Protestant, if not 
the very first German, who has received the honor of Roman cit- 
izenship; and this was the one distinction of which he was proud. 
On his death-bed he wrote the telegram which was to be sent to 
the mayor of Rome, announcing his decease: H morto Ferdi- 
nando Gregorovius, cittadino Romano. In accordance with his 
last will his body was cremated at Gotha, and he wished that his 
ashes should be scattered to the winds, unless his brothers and 
sisters (he was never married) should desire to preserve them in 
an urn, 


« EH. P. Evans. 


Vevey, Switzerland. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES. 


WOMEN IN PUBLIC LIFE, 


The immediate occasion for saying a word upon this much 
vexed question is a letter received not long ago by a lady friend 
of ours, in answer to a circular inviting the writer to join a 
“Woman’s Suffrage League.” He represents himself as “not a 
partisan or advocate, but a friendly critic,” of the movement his 
attention has been called to; indeed, the only comment we have 
just now to make upon his position, is that it appears to us too 
much narrowed to that of a mere critic,—a position a little un- 
gracious at best, even if not assuming a dictatorial air, and apt to 
be keenly resented by those engaged in a particular propaganda, 
as implying less friendliness than is really meant. From the let- 
ter in question we copy.a few paragraphs : — 

“The name League rather frightens me, since it seems to 
imply a stronger conviction than I can pretend to, and a pledge 
to do more things than I have time for. But your circular gives 
me a chance to tell you how far I agree with you, and how far 
(perhaps) I differ with you. 

“T am very desirous, in the first place, that women should take, 
more and more, an intelligent interest in public questions,— as, 
to their great honor, large numbers of them are doing now,— not 
as political partisans, but as patient and careful students of them. 
Such questions include finance and political economy, civil ser- 
vice reform, purity of the ballot, public hygiene, treatment of 
convicts and the insane, municipal administration — schools espe- 
cially, and so on. This would require a habit of thoughtful 
study, investigation, and discussion of such matters; and it is a 
very particular regret with me, to find that some of the most 
earnest advocates of woman suffrage appear to give no encour- 
agement whatever to that line of work, but to narrow their view 
to that single issue. Of course, I cannot blame them for that, if 
they think it the best thing they can do; but, on the other hand, 


they have to do it without the help of those who happen to think 
as I do. 
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“In the next place, I desire that women should serve not only 
on committees and charitable boards (as many of them do now), 
but also on juries in many special cases where their presence 
would be of infinite service to justice as well as mercy,— in many 
departments of administration (especially municipa!), from which 
they are now practically excluded,— and as members of the leg- 
islature, where their own select representatives, even if (like ter- 
ritorial delegates) without right of voting, might with perfect 
propriety render service of the highest order, as no one can doubt 
who knows anything of the work done through legislatures by 
Mary Carpenter in England and Dorothea Dix in America. If I 
were drafting a State constitution, as Locke did for the colony of 
Georgia, I even think that I would have one co-ordinate branch 
of the legislature consist entirely of women—or else, which 
would be better, elected by a constituency of women; or, if this 
could not be, then at least a fair proportion, in the more popular 
branch, should be chosen by such a constituency; and this would 
be a very much more effective thing for the exercise of real 
power in the State than that the votes of women should merely 
be thrown in in the lump, to take from or add to the present 
party majorities. 

“In the third place, I should wish and urge, at once, a quali- 
fied municipal suffrage for women. I say ‘ qualified,’— which I 
think it ought to be, just the same, with the votes of men,— be- 
cause, let all the theorists in the world say what they will, nobody 
ought to have the power to vote away other people's money (which 
is what municipal suffrage practically means), except under the 
strictest pledges of identity of interest and feeling with the com- 
munity where he or she votes. That power, say*what we will, 
is not a natural right: it is a political privilege and trust. I do 
not think it should be given to anybody on the ground of prop- 
erty as such, or of education and intelligence as such: either of 
these would excite just jealousy as an ‘aristocratic’ privilege. 
As a practical matter, I think it should be conditioned on one of 
these two things,— a long enough residence (say three years) to 
make one entirely familiar with the interests and character of 
that particular community; or else a name on the tax-list for 
some modest minimum of property in real estate, so as to insure 
a stake in its prosperity. Under either of these conditions, I 
should be glad to see the votes of women registered on exactly 
the same terms with those of men. 
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“This is as far as I am able to go at present. I think we have 
quite too much loose and unqualified suffrage already; and that 
to double the numbers of it all at once would only increase the 
difficulty and mischief, without doing any good to anybody. I 
do not see any advantage likely to come from having women 
mixed up with party politics and its prizes, as now contended 
for; but, on the contrary, I fear the risk of greatly increasing the 
sources of political corruption — certainly, in great cities. And 
in a State like this (Massachusetts), asserted to have a clear 
majority of 70,000 women over the men, I confess I see no 
chance whatever of so radical a change being seriously thought 
of. It would mean, to put it briefly, the transfer of power by 
their own act from those who hold it now to a permanent major- 
ity able immensely to outvote them en masse on every issue that 
might divide them,—a feat of generosity, or gallantry, the last 
to be looked for from the practical politicians who hold the reins. 
They would thenceforth retain any share of their power only by 
sufferance of those to whom they should surrender it. And I 
need not argue on the likelihood that they will consent to it 
beforehand, or submit to the consequences afterwards.” 

This conclusion of the correspondent whom we have quoted 
we incline to assent to in the main, though a little more doubt- 
fully than it is here expressed,— doubtfully, because there is 
great good sense in human nature at large, much disregarded by 
theorists and critics, which brings to naught many a predicted 
peril or disorder. Practically, we believe, if equal suffrage were 
the accepted and customary thing, our political life would flow 
quite as smoothly as it does now, with some probable and per- 
haps very real gain (and some possible loss) to our political 
morality. We might, in fact, grant all that the most ardent 
friends of the equal suffrage of women claim in what seems to 
us the far-off Utopia of absolute equality of men and women in 
public life. That, at least, does not touch the point which seems 
to us most urgent and pressing as things are. Both the friends 
and the opponents of that policy appear sometimes to be fighting 
their battles in the air, and to overlook what lies nearest them 
on the solid ground. If we think of the practical business of gov- 
ernment,— not merely those struggles for power which some- 
times seem to be all that a degenerate age has left from the 
larger meaning of that word “ Politics,’— we instantly see that 
a democracy is not wise, which neglects in its methods of admin- 

9 
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istration the admirable energy, tact, sagacity, and prompt wit of 
women, who often prove, at a pinch, so effectively serviceable 
just where men most lack. We listened once to the account 
given by a lady who had had a hand in the political regeneration 
of some town in Kansas, and were wholly taken by surprise at that 
revelation of public spirit, courage, purity of motive, and shrewd 
adaptation of means to ends, which won the victory there over 
municipal corruption, and delivered the town, forone happy year, 
to the wholesome administration of a female mayor. These are 
the lessons of practical politics which some of us have yet to 
learn. 

Again, nobody in his senses— unless by some more or less 
subtile or brutal application of the maxim that “might makes 
right ”— doubts that a woman’s natural right to a ballot is as 
good asa man’s. The old argument on that plain point was in- 
deed a battle in the dark. But in a matter of conduct nobody is 
convinced by a postulate of abstract right. “Anything may be 
right,” says Paul, “but not everything is advantageous.” We 
must see a thing in the concrete. Take a case that is homely ani 
near, which you may find in any village. A woman has labored at 
her husband’s side, skilfully and thriftily, till at middle life they 
have by their hard earning a modestly independent estate. He 
dies, or is taken sick, and she becomes the rightful representative 
of the position they have jointly won. Will any one claim that 
her property, for all public uses, such as roads, schools, and other 
matters that make up the tax-bill of a country town, is justly at 
the control of a majority of men, made up, as that majority often 
is, of a class who have nothing at stake in the town’s welfare, and 
no claim beyond a six months’ residence in it, with no voice or 
vote of hers? or that her case stands on the same ground, in 
point of natural justice, with that .. her hired domestic, or her 
grown-up daughter, or her laboring man, very likely a foreigner 
at that? 

Sojourner Truth once asked sharply, “If women want their 
rights, why don’t they go and take them?” A mocking epigram, 
if we only look at the wide hall-door that bars their passage to 
the chamber of legislation or the ballot-box. But there is another 
way, which it is a wonder that more of them are not forward to 
take. To many of us, who have been in the habit, once or twice 
a year, of putting a printed list of names into a mahogany box, 
the mere right of voting is apt to seem a small matter,— to say 
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nothing of the unclean hands busy in manipulating the result. 
But to any of us who have had a share in the actual business of 
government, as it is carried on in “town-meeting” in all our New 
England country towns, though the scale of things is small, the 
privilege and the power are real. Many a meeting of that sort 
I have attended where town matters have been taken up, argued, 
and decided then and there by the actual vote of citizens, after 
free and fair, sometimes witty and keen, discussion; and I have 
never attended one, where it would not have been entirely 
proper, agreeable, and useful, for any respectable woman of the 
place to give her presence, her influence, or her word if wanted. 
The scandals of politics belong mostly to the struggle of parties 
for power — a struggle which it is one great felicity of women to 
be delivered from — and to the howling or hireling crowds that 
beset the city polls. In the actual work of democratic govern- 
ment — that is, the managing of the people’s business by the peo- 
ple themselves — we see little or nothing of all that. But we do 
see an exercise of power, of responsibility, in which it is desirable 
and fit that women should have their full share. 

Government has been described as the power to take private 
property for public uses: “Government means money.” Prac- 
tiaally, this is what it means when neighbors and fellow-towns- 
men come together in their town-hall or “ meeting-house,” to vote 
on their roads, schools, public buildings, and who shall have the 
management of the town’s affairs. Taking the hint of what has 
been said in this discussion, women have again and again been 
deputed to take their share in the most important and the 
costliest department of all which come under the jurisdiction of 
our towns, as members of the school committee: in late years, 
many women have gone to the polls to ballot for them. In these 
little republics, it often happens that a woman of mind, energy, 
and experience, has and deserves to have an influence at least as 
great as any man’s. And this, especially in the line of education. 
Her thoughts have been more led that way. Her home life has 
been a daily preparation for understanding just where our school 
systems want bracing or easing. No sensible man would like to 
act in the matter without her counsel. Suppose her to be chosen 
upon the town’s committee. She has the official right, the official 
duty, to offer that counsel. As an equal member of the board, 
she has her opportunity. And what her judgment has put into 
the annual Report, it is her right, it may be her duty, to back 
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with her presence and maintain by her voice when it comes to be 
acted on. A woman of self-respect and modesty might solicit 
permission before opening her lips in a strange place: she might 
choose to say what she has to say through a friend more at home 
in the ways of the place. But the door is open; she has been 
invited to enter it; and there is nothing in the law, the temper, 
or the manners of those meetings, that should prevent her exer- 
cise of her full citizen’s right. Her vote might not be counted in 
the final decision; but we may well believe that her voice and 
presence would weigh more than anybody’s vote. At any rate, 
this is what she can do; and this is the actual business of govern- 
ment, not its mockery and shadow, which mere voting is apt to 
be. Some years ago, in a town not fifty miles from Boston, 
where certain points of special moment were to be settled, “a 
number of women were present, and from all accounts the meet- 
ing went off superbly,’— their presence counting for something 
in the well-contested result. 

Whatever our hopes, our wishes, or our fears may be, as to the 
wider popular movement now under way, the safest door for the 
experiment is that which stands already open; the best prepara- 
tion for those who desire a share in active politics would be this 
invaluable apprenticeship, to which the way is already clgar. 
And if the political instinct that goes along with political ability 
exists to any great extent in women as a class, we may well ex- 
pect to see this way followed more and more, until the question 
of their general capacity and fitness can be answered on grounds 
far more satisfactory than any that now exist. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


“ RECOLLECTIONS AND IMPRESSIONS.” 


Nothing gives us a clearer sense that we have been living 
through a period of religious advance, having its sharply marked 
characteristics, its beginning, middle, and end, than the series of 
admirable portraitures which Mr. Frothingham has given us from 
time to time,— all touched with his own experiences as well as 
his personal judgments, and all making so many chapters in a his- 
tory which at each stage of it had seemed satisfying and com- 
plete. “Transcendentalism,” “Theodore Parker,” “ William 
Henry Channing,” * Boston Unitarianism,” and now his personal 
“Recollections and Impressions,”— surely no epoch in the his- 
tory of thought was ever better described by an eye-witness who 
wag at the same time a most earnest and intelligent helper in its 
movement. The critic’s cool balance of judgment seems to have 
been never at fault; while the glow of the preacher, the warm 
sympathy of the friend, the scholar’s fresh enthusiasm, the dis- 
ciple’s loyal and loving admiration, the reformer’s generous pas- 
sion, all appear in their place, to make a living picture out of 
what might have been only a critical study or a chronicler’s 
digest. 

The qualities we have spoken of appear in this latest volume of 
the series at their very best. We may think of the book as a 
complement and sequel of the author’s “ Boston Unitarianism ” ; 
and there is a certain ideal fitness in its exhibiting the transition 
from that highly specialized and local type of our common faith 
into the widest form of a “religion of humanity” through the 
medium of an autobiography, which reflects each phase of it in 
the clearest and kindliest light. There is a freshness as of youth 
in these vivid recollections of men and things that have long 
passed off the stage,— so long as to be quite beyond the personal 
memory of many who are already among our long-tried and vet- 
eran leaders: we might almost be persuaded that the writer of 
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them is as young as the youngest of his fellows. But it is already 
forty-five years since, in a clear-headed, self-reliant, and manly 
way all his own, he stepped into the public career whose main 
lines he has so instructively sketched for us. Orville Dewey, 
George Ripley, and Theodore Parker were companions of his 
earlier course, whom in vivid portraiture he commemorates as 
personal friends; the influences were only coming to the front 
that slowly wrought upon him till the elegant Boston scholar, 
the conservative theologian, the gentleman bred among the cir- 
cles of the highest social refinement we have ever had, with such 
names as Everett, Ticknor, and Prescott as familiar household 
words, became a bold reformer in the pulpit, an ardent apostle 
of anti-slavery, and the chosen representative before the world 
of the movement that created the Free Religious Association. 
Such a career, or anything like it, it does not seem possible 
should be ever open again to any one, however ardent and bold, 
entering on the path of a professional course among us. And, 
being at the same time a master of his own style of literary art, 
he has done a singular service in citing this rich experience in 
this autobiographical form, which shows, better than anything 
else could, the inner motive and the outer circumstances that 
have brought about the great change that is before our eyes. 

If we were writing as critics, we should call attention to the 
crisp, terse style of the characterizations in which Mr. Frothing- 
ham has here distinctly improved upon himself. We should speak 
of the felicity of his portraiture, such that five or six full-length 
figures (among several others less elaborately drawn) stand out 
upon the canvas in clearer relief than we know them elsewhere. 
We should remark upon the literary art whicli has cunningly 
wrought in so much of reflective and critical judgment upon the 
pattern, somewhat formally sketched, of an historic narrative. 
But the point we wish to emphasize just now is the value which 
is given to these sketches as illustrations of a chapter of religious 
history,— contemporary history to some of us elders, but rapidly 
passing into the dimness of tradition amid the hurrying changes 
that are still coming to pass. It was well that those few full- 
length figures of our own teachers and companions should be set 
so clearly before the eyes of « new generation, by the hand of one 
who knew the originals so intimately. It is an even greater felic- 
ity that the prejudices and misjudgments which none of us can 
quite escape in the living conflict should be so completely put 
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aside in the mellower and kindlier tone of retrospect. The few 
words of fine testimonial on Mr. Greeley, and the admirable but 
discriminating judgments given of Drs. Bellows and Dewey, are 
examples of what we mean. And of those who were Mr. Froth- 
ingham’s nearer contemporaries and companions, who lived not 
long enough quite to win their full place in the sympathies of the 
younger generation,— Weiss, Johnson, Wasson,— where shall we 
find so just and so warm commemoration as he has given us? 
One is surprised, indeed, to find among the “teachers” no men- 
tion or hint of the great intellectual service and influence of Dr. 
Hedge; but the omission of the one makes us more confident of 
the sincerity and insight with which the writer has spoken where 
he had surer knowledge. 

There are two points in these confessions which are deserving 
of special mention. One is the singular balance and candor of 
the chapter which reviews the strong and weak points of “the 
clerical profession” from the point of view of a long personal 
experience,— so keenly intelligent of both, so genuine in a cer- 
tain class-sympathy without which it could not have been written 
at all, so absolutely free from the ecclesiastical vice of apology,— 
better, far, than many a long homily or essay on the ethics of the 
profession. The other is the kindly and mellowed temper in 
which the writer — so often alone and at odds among most of his 
early associates — reviews the path that was at many a turn 
thorny with sharp debate. Mr. Frothingham was early and 
forward amongst those of us who felt that the faith they believed 
in was something larger and broader than could be covered by 
the name “ Christian,”— which, accordingly, for his own part he 
disclaimed. And, in parting from his New York congregation, 
he used words which were understood at the time to mean that 
his task, so far, had been too purely negative and critical,— as if 
he turned back, with desire, to a more positive and constructive 
creed. In this volume, both phases are reaffirmed. His critical 
judgment of the religion of sects and creeds is just what he had 
before frankly asserted. But the practical work of religion in 
our day, he says or seems to say, is still “Christian” in a mean- 
ing of that word which he gratefully accepts for himself; and, in 
the shape things have taken among us, he sees how a religion 
really free can have its being and life in a “ Unitarian” fellow- 
ship, which, in the sense we now put upon that word, he appears 
to include in the large hospitality of his later thought. 
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A METHOD OF SALVATION, 


There is a singular — we trust it may not prove an ominous — 
silence about that work of the Salvation Army, as to which such 
high hopes and eager sympathies were called out six or eight 
months ago. The calmer judgment on that work has been im- 
partially given in our pages, both by some who distrusted it from 
the first, and by others who not only wished, but believed that it 
might succeed. We have, for our own uses, solicited further 
and nearer testimony as to the actual working of General Booth’s 
scheme, for which we have still to wait. But one matter has been 
on our mind, of which we will make brief mention here. In all 
the criticism passed upon “In Darkest England,” whether 
friendly or adverse, we do not remember any notice being taken 
of a point which seemed to us in the reading the very pivot of 
the argument in that remarkable book,— the one sharp point of 
difference between the scheme given there and the sober pro- 
posal of many others who have tried to meet the question of 
pauperism and its cure as a practical question. 

Whatever else can be done by schemes of social or economical 
reform, it is perfectly clear that the demands of increasing pros- 
perity and comfort for a rapidly increasing population must be 
met by making more efficient the industry which is to create that 
prosperity and comfort;— not by simply quickening the generous 
or greedy desire of its enjoyment. Our wisest advisers tell us 
that our best hope lies in some effective organization of that in- 
dustry, which will, whether by blandishments or compulsion, 
make productive laborers out of those who are now the heaviest an: 
most hopeless burden,—the classes of criminalg, paupers, aud 
tramps. So far, we may take for granted, everybody is agreed. 
But, when it comes to the moral miracle of creating the motive 
power, most of us stand appalled and helpless: the age of mir- 
acles, we say, is past. 

The paragraph in which General Booth states the precise way 
in which, as he says, that miracle not only can be, but is in fact 
daily wrought, struck us in the reading as the most curions and 
suggestive passage of his book. It describes, in the homeliest of 
language, a “method of salvation”—or a way of meeting the 
moral crisis to which even the lowest and most worthless are at 
times liable— which at all events is a most interesting fact in 
religious psychology, and seems well worth proving, practically, 
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before we say (as Huxley and others appear to take for granted) 
that there is nothing in it as a key to the social difficulty. The 
writer is describing the first stage in his process of redemption, 
in the establishment of a “shelter depot” for the houseless and 
wretched of the city streets. After picturing the warmth, clean- 
liness, and wholesome food which mark the welcome of the mis- 
erable in their temporary home, he continues : — 


At eight o’clock the Shelter is tolerably full, and then begins what we 
consider to be the indispensable feature of the whole concern. 'Two or three 
hundred men in the men’s Shelter, or as many women in the women’s 
Shelter, are collected together, in a large room. They are all wretchedly 
poor: what are you to do with them? This is what we do with them. 
We hold a rousing Salvation meeting. The Officer in charge of the Depot, 
assisted by detachments from the Training Houses, conducts a jovial 
free-and-easy social evening. The girls have their banjoes and their tam- 
bourines, and for a couple of hours you have as lively a meeting as you 
will find in London. There is prayer, short and to the point; there are 
addresses, some delivered by the leaders of the meeting, but most of 
them the testimonies of those who have been saved at previous meet- 
ings, and who, rising in their seats, tell their companions their expe- 
riences.... There is a joviality and a genuine good feeling at some of 
these meetings which is refreshing to the soul. There are all sorts and 
conditions of men: casuals, gaol-birds, out-of-works, who have come there 
for the first time, and who find men who last week or last month were 
even as they themselves are now,— still poor, but rejoicing in a sense of 
brotherhood and a consciousness of their being no longer outcasts and 
forlorn in this wide world. ... These tell their mates how this has come 
about, and urge all who hear them to try for themselves and see whether 
it is not a good and happy thing to be soundly saved. In the intervals 
of testimony. . . there are bursts of hearty melody. The conductor of 
the meeting will start up a verse or two of a hymn illustrative of the 
experiences mentioned by the last speaker, or one of the girls from the 
Trinity House will sing a solo, accompanying herself on her instrument, 
while all join in a rattling and rollicking chorus. There is no compulsion 
upon any one of our dossers to take part in this meeting; they do not 
need to come in until it is over; but, as a simple matter of fact, they do 
come in. Any night between eight and ten o’clock you will find these 
people sitting there, listening to the exhortations and taking part in the 
singing, many of them, no doubt, unsympathetic enough, but neverthe- 
less preferring to be present, with the music and the warmth, mildly 
stirred, if only by curiosity, as the various testimonies are delivered, 
(pp. 97, 98; the italics are ours.) 


10 
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We rather like the idea of “serving the Lord with gladness” 
thus,— which, with the class described, must include “ rollicking ” 
joviality and fun. We do not object to the accessories, provided 
they secure the thing. The one thing we have in mind — that 
one thing which makes, perhaps, the most interesting of all phe- 
nomena to be submitted to the practical tests of our day — is 
that, as General Booth asserts, here the moral motive is created 
which is to make the working force in his industrial scheme. As 
a scheme, or form of organization, this is, it may be, neither bet- 
ter nor worse than what has often been sketched out by others. 
The defect of most of them, hitherto, has been that the ma- 
chinery, however excellent, would not work. First, say these 
new advisers, turn on the steam and see it play! We profess no 
extraordinary confidence that these wonderful promises are all 
going to be fulfilled. Our habit is that of critics; and critics are 
apt to be less sanguine than distrustful of a new thing. But, 
among other things, we do heartily believe in what Saint Paul 
calls “the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus,” which can de- 
liver a man (he says) from “the law of sin and death” our mod- 
ern pessimists make so much account of; and we profess an eager 
curiosity, tinged with something of hope, while we listen for the 
testimony that is going to tell us how this method of salvation is 
found to work in practice. 
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The Century Dictionary (Vol. V.: Q-stro-; pp. 5285-6000).— It is not 
necessary to repeat what has been said so often, with so large consent, 
of the general features of this magnificent dictionary. The critic of it 
naturally satisfies himself, first, that the standard of mechanical execution, 
including the marvellous typographical accuracy, has been well kept up. 
And, satisfied of this, he looks to see what particular field of exposition 
or illustration this new division of the alphabet has furnished. The 
volume now before us is almost exceptionally rich in those brief, clear, 
and most instructive chapters on philosophical topics which have charac- 
terized the work from the beginning: consider only the tempting oppor- 
tunity opened in such titles as quality, quantity, relation, scholastic, space, 
and species. Or, again, in science and the mechanic arts, what wealth of 
information is sure to be found under the words safety-lamp, salt, Saturn, 
screw, sewing-machine, ship, skin, skull, star, steam (eight columns), steel. 
If we look to antiquities and fine art, we find, with the usual wealth of 
illustration, such topics treated as quarter-day, romanesque, saint, shield, 
statute ; or, if we wish to test the freedom and precision of information 
about our common English tongue, we find seven and a half columns on 
stand, fifteen figures to illustrate running, and a hospitality to rude idioms 
of speech evinced by titles so unconventional as ramshackle, rumgumptious, 
rumswizzle, and others almost equally euphonious with these. Such hints 
may help the impatient reader to find the exceptions and curiosities that 
abound in a work like this. We need hardly repeat the assurance, that 
the proper business of lexicography, in careful and learned etymology, in 
precision of definition or description, and in the painstaking skill that 
throws light (it would seem) upon every sense and usage to which every 
word can possibly be applied, is such as to deserve our entire gratitude 
and content. 


Some delightful hints in the study of words we find in the dialogue 
between Ben Jonson and one Master Dunn, entitled Anteus, in the vol- 
ume lately sent us by James Vila Blake, with the tantalizing title “St. 
Solifer, with Other Worthies and Unworthies.” We will not take it 
upon ourselves to explain this title, or give (what it well deserves) an 
account of the entertaining and curious variety to be met with in the 
volume, of which the merit and the charm might easily elude a hasty 
reader. For we feel a particular obligation to those whose literary taste 
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leads them (which we often wish that ours did) to be familiar with the 
by-places, unfrequented and forgotten by the ordinary scholar, and bring 
back a report of them that has the quaint relish without the obscure 
pedantry of those old-fashioned favorites, Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,” and the rest. It is like a rare and fine flavor in a feast — such as 
we might not choose, indeed, for our every-day diet — when we taste the 
antique savor of the style into which that familiarity has led. Mr. 
Blake’s “Sermons” have, in general, along with their frequent poetic 
beauty, the different merit of extreme simplicity and directness of style, 
such as befits the serious treatment of the plainest themes. In his 
“ Essays,” and (with riper skill) in the present attractive volume, we 
gladly allow a freedom and individuality that might disturb us in other 
‘company. The sources of this little book are mostly from the fasci- 
nating border-land of myth and legend, as told by old and forgotten 
writers. We may mention The Tripling of the Muses, From the Da- 
bistan, and Death as a Neighbor, as illustrating the varieties of sources; 
and from the first of these we will copy a short passage, to show what 
we mean by the unconscious adoption of the quaint or unfamiliar style: 
“ Providence, though its hands are human hands, yet works itself out 
by us when our eyes are on the object simply, and we are about the task 
and thinking of naught else. If a man go about to be providential, 
he will not be so, for then he is but a man strutting. When he is mind- 
ing the work brought to his hands to be done, then he is Divinity 
busy in human shape. If the sculptor had said to himself that now 
he would make nine Muses and multiply the gods, he would not have 
come to it,—no, never. But as he set forth to make but the three, as 
he thought himself told [the legend is taken, we are told, from Varro], 
and worked at that purely, and without stint of time or labor, behold! 
Providence extended itself by him, and forever after there were nine.” 
pp. 62, 63. (Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago.) 


Meredith's Last Story.— We have not been able, by taking much thought, 
to make it clear whether “one of our conquerors” is a lovely woman, or 
an overweening ambition, or Death, or Mrs. Grundy: it may, for what 
the story tells us, be any one of the four. Mr. Meredith should give his 
readers first a key, then an “argument,” as the old epics did, and then a 
dramatis persone, to serve us at need in dealing with his wilderness of 
strange though proper names, and finally a commentary to interpret many 
a sentence too hard or deep. For want of these facilities, the average 
reader will be too impatient to do justice to the fine qualities in this 
tangled thicket of a narrative, that make it, when you are well through, 
a powerful, pathetic, and even tender tragedy of real life. The best 
advice we can give the reader is to make out such a key for himself as 
best he can, by a rapid bird’s-eye view of the course of the tale; and 
then, if he cares to do it, take the action in detail, here and there as the 
fancy strikes him, to see the author's fashion of dealing with character 
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or plot. This he will find worth doing,— partly for the sake of studying 
the writer’s literary art, which is genuine and real, though perverse and 
twistical; and partly because there appear to be underlying convictions, 
more and more visible as the reader proceeds, which are worth consider- 
ing. Is the author’s apparent cynicism real? Does he really think of 
the English nation as a people fatally stricken with fatty degeneration, 
and of Britannia as a plethoric and pampered matron sitting helpless in 
an invalid’s chair? Is the air of travesty and banter quite unaffected, 
which he puts into the names of most of his characters, even those who 
might be thought to stand for the wholesomer efforts and better aspira- 
tions of Englishmen? or is modern life, when not chastened by the ter- 
rors of war, so frivolous, so corrupt, and so. unspeakably dreary as he 
seems.to think? Behind all such questions, however, is the feeling that 
a vigorous and sound moral is wrapped in these eccentric lendings; and 
the tragedy of his tale seems to touch upon some of the most serious 
perils and disasters of the life men lead now. There is an inexorable 
Fate in the hollow splendor and miserable ending — through madness, 
despair, and death —of a mind of bright gifts and splendid promise, 
warped at the start by one deluding fallacy, that turned its brightness 
into a gilded lie. 


Dr. Martineau writes: “ Nothing of late has so brought home to me the 
wonderful depth and extent of modern ecclesiastical and moral change 


as the late Dean Church’s book on the ‘Oxford movement,’ a series of 
papers, by a large-minded observer, rendered singularly interesting alike 
by its personal sketches and its connected thread of historical develop- 
ment. The book very seasonably relieves the somewhat oppressive one- 
sidedness of Dr. Edwin Abbott’s and F. W. Newman’s volumes upon 
the late Cardinal.” We need not remind our readers that Dr. Marti- 
neau is himself a champion who has handled without gloves the issues 
opened in this debate; but we may hint to them the enjoyment they 
will find — with a little outline knowledge of their own — in the series 
of papers in his second volume of “Addresses,” ete., in which he has 
dealt with the several stages of the change he here speaks of. That 
some of the critics of the late Cardinal Newman may have been pain- 
fully one-sided, is true; but they may well have been provoked to it by 
such morbid other-sidedness as appeared in Mr. Hutton’s new Apologia. 
A dispassionate critic, especially one who has in mind the Cardinal’s 
more winning and nobler personal traits, does not easily understand 
the keen hostility to his intellectual sophistries betrayed in “ Philo- 
mythus,” and the still keener hate of the sacerdotalism as against mo- 
rality upheld in the ethical sophistries which Professor Newman had in 
mind, One might have even a romantic interest in the Cardinal’s per- 
sonal qualities and career, and yet side vigorously (as we have done) 
with the drift of his brother’s stringent review,— only regretting that, 
being written from memory and under pressure, it slipped into those 
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lapses of detail which have been before pointed out in our pages. We 
may well commend to our readers an admirable study of the late Car- 
dinal in the January number of the Church Review (New York), from 
which we copy the following words, which offer a key to what has 
seemed most perplexing in his course: “ He was uncertain of the world, 
of the church, of religion, but he was much more uncertain of himself ” 
(p. 242). 

Our loved and esteemed contributor, Mr. Badger, has published in an 
enlarged form the article on “The Gospel according to Herbert Spen- 
cer” which appeared in our pages in June, as a criticism on Mr. Sav- 
age’s “Catechism,” exposing with ardent and strong conviction the de- 
fects and infelicities (to use no stronger terms) in its treatment espe- 
cially of the problems of sin and suffering in human life. Apart from 
its personal polemics, the pamphlet is well worth reading, as a vigorous 
statement of a side of the subject too much overlooked, to their own 
hurt, by the exponents of a popular religious liberalism. And whoever 


uses the “ Catechism ” as a text-book should take with it this pungent 
commentary. 


We have let lie on our table these several weeks, unmentioned but not 
forgotten, the “popular edition” (two volumes in one) of Richardson’s 
‘‘American Literature.” From time to time, as we have taken up the 
book, we have been freshly struck with its felicity and ease, the intelli- 
gence of its judgments, the range of its intellectual sympathy, and its 
fine appreciation of all that is best in the product of the American mind. 
Its tone is now and then a little cocksure and homiletic,— without which 
it would not be such good reading as it is,— and one is inclined to take 
these pleasant chapters for a series of lectures, which perhaps they were : 
none the worse for that. Besides, the writer can say a pungent thing 
when he chooses, as well as a good-natured one; as witness the keen and 
delicate touch with which he treats the qualities of Walt Whitman, his 
worst as well as his best. We have been most struck, however, with the 
even and steady hand he carries into his discussion of the highest names 
of our later literature, Emerson, Whittier, Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Lowell, and Holines. The author speaks modestly in his preface of the 
difficulties of contemporary criticism; but neither contemporary nor 
disciple will be apt to quarrel much with these discriminating as well 
as appreciative judgments. The former part of the volume deals with 
“American thought”; the later, with “poetry and fiction.” (8vo. pp. 
526, 464. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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